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PICK YOUR TOOLS 


Pick your tools now—not only for their efficiency but 


because of the money they will save. So clearly is the 


Mimeograph recognized as a prime factor in economy 


that in these strenuous days it is being used as never 

before by schools and colleges. Record sales mean a record 
need. Modern education depends on those very form sheets 
which the Mimeograph produces most speedily and at least 


cost. Grade lists, reports, course outlines, schedules, posters, 


examinations, assignments, maps, notebook data, etc., it deliv- 


ers by the thousands within any hour. Simplicity itself—anyone 


can operate it. Write, typewrite or draw on its stencil sheet and 


as many clean-cut duplicates as are needed are yours at top speed. 


Let us show you the Mimeograph’s place in your work. » » Address 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Or’phone branch office in principal 


cities; see Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. 
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Youll particularly 
interested these 
two cases 


Lf among the employers of your students, you have offices like these 


PROMINENT Chicago patent attorney came to us a 

while back about his stenographic problem. His five 

stenographers had constantly to take technical terms—-odd 
‘words from many different fields—and the organization of his 
office and work was such that interchangeable notes would be of 
decided advantage. 


We demonstrated Stenotypy to him and he hired a beginning 
Stenotypist for a trial period. Today, all his stenographers are 


Stenoty pists. 


In the general office of a great international association, proud of 
its modernness and efficiency, were a score of stenographers, two 
of them beginning Stenotypists. When depression forced economy, 
some of the ‘‘old’’ stenographers were dismissed, but the Steno- 
typists were kept. 


And last month, the manager of that office worked out with the 
remaining thirteen shorthand writers a cooperative arrangement 
by which they are to learn Stenotypy in an office class. 


These two instances are typical of many. 


They illustrate how Stenotypy is preferred. where known, by the office which 
has unusual stenographic difficulties and conditions—and by the general office 
which seeks most efficient methods and best results. 


They illustrate also the opportunity for forward-looking schools and depart- 
ments to serve their clients and their students through the teaching of Stenotypy. 


For full information about the Stenotype and about 
Stenotypy tn your school, ask 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning ‘THE JoURNAL OF Business EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 
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The Latest ~ 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


By Crabbe and Slinker 


(1931) 


For the first course in business. This new 
text is based on surveys which determined 
the business information needed by all vo- 
cational groups. It will prepare pupils to 
become more intelligent consumers and 
more efficient producers. The pupil 
studies the course, first as one who uses 
business services, and secondly as one who 


renders business services. 


Available for a one-semester or a one-year 
course, with instructional tests, objective 
tests, and work books. 


C7 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
(Specialists in Bustness Education) 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


McGraw-Hill 


has just published 
a new, revised and 
enlarged edition of — 


INTRODUCTION 
TO 


ADVERTISING 


By A. J. Brewster 


Head, Department of Advertising and Selling; for- 
merly Advertising Manager, L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Company 


And H. H. Palmer 


Associate Professor of Business English and Adver- 
tising. Both, of the College of Business Administra- 
tion, Syracuse University 


389 pages, 514x8, well illustrated, 
$2.00 


This long-accepted first text sets forth in non-technical lan- 
guage the fundamental principles of advertising with ade- 
quate details to fix them thoroughly in mind. Both prac- 
tical and teaching experience have been drawn upon in this 
thorough revision designed to continue and extend its favor 
as a text at once understandable, comprehensive, and 
teachable. 

Illustrations, problems and self-test questions are new. And 
all facts and theories have been brought down to date and 
current practice and viewpoint. 

The new exercises here presented have been class-tested for 
interest and results. In preparing them the authors have 
aimed at the same objectives set up for the original exer- 
cises, viz. :— 


—to encourage the student to analyze and criti- 
cize current advertising. 


—to encourage him to do some original, con- 
structive thinking. 


—to enable lim to fit into practice the principles 
the text explains. 


—and to provide work which will engender differ- 
ence of opinion and initiate and stimulate 
lively class discussion. 


To keep pace with the developments in advertising and the 
requirements of students, two wholly new chapters have 
been added on Radio Advertising, and Advertising as a 
Vocation. 


October, 1931 


ON - APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me Brewster and Palmer’s Introduction to 
Advertising ($2.00) on approval. I understand that I am to 
return this book after a reasonable period of examination 
unless I either notify you of my intent to adopt it in my 


classes or remit for it. 


B.S. 10-1-31 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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"Who asked for it?" 
demanding a typewriter with changeable type?” 


Business 


it aims 
for the 


The VARITYPER - 


is the 


long-sought major 


that 


and its 


Why Changeable Type 


What are they? 


The changeable type 
guarantees 
has 

cross-section of business throughout the United States. 


Every school of business, 
and letter writing, 


VARITYPER INCORPORATED, Chrysler Building, New York. 


queries one educator. "Is BUSINESS 


has its own peculiar way of demanding things - 
certain results - and then keeps its eyes open 
which will help it effect those results. 


for 
instrument 


the typewriter with changeable type - 
two much-desired and 
in letter writing. 


offspring of at least 
business objectives 


direct 


\. True individuality in letter writing - 
the ability to write a letter as obviously 
distinctive and different in appearance as 
one individual is from another....the abil— 
ity to lift one's letter out of the common— 
place and to make it instantly distinguish- 
able from the letters of others.....the in- 
jection of personal taste and character in 
the appearance of a letter. 


2. Letters that can compel attention and 
induce reading without resorting to the bi- 
garre — such as tricky margins and indenta— 
tions, or flash letterheads — particularly 
to effect a drastic reduction in "waste- 
basket mortality" of sales letters. 


feature on the versatile VARITYPER 
the attainment of these objectives - a guarantee 
already been tried and accepted by an impressive 


every teacher of typewriting 
may keep fully informed on the VARITYPER 
the business’ world by writing to 


in 


progress 


This advertisenent is a photographic repro- 
of copy written on the Varityper, and 
the changeable type feature. 


Note: 
duction 
Eraphioally reveals 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 
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| Six Hundred Cases 


Illustrating Major Principles of Law Comprise 


BUSINESS LAW CASES 


which has just been published as a companion volume 
to Elements of Business Law. It presents compact sum- 
maries of selected cases which have been carried to the 
highest state and federal courts for decision. The pur- 
pose of the book is to require students to make concrete 
application of legal principles. 


The questions which appear after each case are gathered 
into a summary in the back of the book as a means of 
review. Other features include a Glossary of Legal 
Terms, a Guide to Authors, and reference to the law 
reports wherein the cases are reported in full. 


ANSWERS TO BUSINESS LAW CASES 


is a supplementary work prepared to furnish the decisions 
of the courts in the cases presented in Business Law 
Cases. In this work, also, irrelevant matter has been 
excluded in order to emphasize the particular principles 
of law for the illustration of which the case has been 
selected. 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS LAW 


This single volume text is already well known where 
superior instruction in business law is recognized and 
appreciated. In the brief period since its release it has 


been adopted in scores of outstanding schools of the 


country and is now an important unit in the Walton 
series. 

“We are well pleased with Elements of Business Law, in 
fact, so much so that I am now asking you to send us 
the following order for it and the case book.’ Such 
statements indicate the approval which instructors every- 
where are expressing in the new material. Let us send 
a copy for your approval. 


WALTON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without obligation an examination copy 
of 
[] Elements of Business Law 


(_] Business Law Cases 


GET THE FACTS 
that make your 
METHODS 


Successful! 


HREE~ questions face 
every thoughtful teacher: 
(1) How can I get the best 
results from the methods and 
materials I use in teaching? (2) 
How can I at the same time in- 
crease the efficiency of these 
methods and materials by learn- 
ing from others what is being 
done day by day? (3) If there 
are certain facts behind the 
successful practice of these 
methods where can I get these 
ONE YEAR facts impartially set forth? 
(12 issues) 
comes to you 
for $2.00 
A TWO 
YEARS’ 
subscription 
at $3.00 


saves $1.00 


These questions are being 
answered for you each month 
in THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


It is the only INDEPEN- 
DENT magazine published for 
those who are training students 
to enter business. It gives you 
the WHEN-—the WHY—the 
WHAT of business education. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


1170 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


x HOLDE R 


Holds Full Size Legal Sheet 


Octohcer, 123] 


Equipped with adjustable 
line indicator and spring clip 
leaf holder. Shelf may be 
tilted to any angle and in- 
stantly locked by merely 
turning rear rod. Attractive 
black crackle finish. Easy to 
use—nothing to get out of 
order. Especially economical 
for schools. Write for spec- 


ial QUANTITY PRICES. | 


USE THE COUPON. 


American Electric Company, Inc. 
6126 So. La Salle St,. Chicago, 


Send us quantity prices and discounts on 


No. Copy Book Holder. 
My name is 


No. 100 


(Shown above) 


For Standard Notebook 
No. 90—$2.00 

For Extra Large Sheets 
No. 110—$4.50 


School 


Address. City 


Dhis 
COUPON 
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(Underwood & Underwood Photo) 


See Parker’s New 


Burgundy Red and Black 


Almost Regulation Equipment 


In the Navy 176% More Sailors own Parkers than any other pen 
(Proved in census taken by Our Navy Magazine) 


No matter what opinions may prevail regarding other 
equipment, when it comes to Fountain Pens or Pencils to 
match, there is almost unanimous preference for Parker. 

So found the census taker, sent out by Our Navy Magazine 
to learn which fountain pens sailors own. 

Yes, Parker is almost a 2 to 1 favorite in the Navy. And 
you'll find out why if you step to the nearest pen counter. 

You'll get the surprise of your life. You'll find pens at 
prices more than 50% higher that do not come within 22% 
of Parker's ink capacity. 

You won’t find any with the Pressureless Duofold Point 
that writes as easily as you breathe. 

You won't find another that sets low in the jumper or in 
the uniform pocket, so the flap lies flat—because the Parker 
clip starts at the TOP—not halfway down the cap. Not another 
clip with adjustable tension—not another pen with Parker's 
streamlined style—‘‘America’s shapeliest’’—non-bulging in 
pocket—balanced in the hand. 

You won't find another with this INVISIBLE FILLER—or 
Parker’s range of jewel-like color effects, including our 
radiant new Burgundy and Black. 


Parker, at the start, lost money on every Duofold. Then 
came unparalleled demand and large scale production, 
enabling Parker to lead the way in giving your dollars their 
old-time, pre-war buying power. 

Go to the nearest pen counter—make this amazing com- 
parison that is winning new thousands to Parker every day. 


Parker 
‘Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE, £5 wv *7 
Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $3.50; Pencils to match them all, $2 to $5 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis. Offices and Subsidiaries: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Buffalo, Dallas, San Francisco; Toronto, Can.; London, Eng.; Berlin, Germany 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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ECAUSE the Remington Noiseless 

is the accepted writing machine 

in modern business offices... because 

Remington Noiseless operators are the 

best paid, the happiest, and in ever-in- 

creasing demand... you owe it to your 

students to install Remington Noise- 
less equipment in your classrooms. 


To you... the Remington Noiseless 
offers enviable prestige. 

To your graduates . .. the Remington 
Noiseless opens a marvelous oppor- 
tunity. For, as Remington Noiseless 
operators, they will be closest to 


Remington 


for the Business School . . . “Prestige 
for its graduates . . . Opportunity 


executives and have the best chances 
for advancement. 

Our representative in your city will 
gladly install a battery of Remington 
Noiseless typewriters on free trial 
without obligation to you. 

You will be delighted to find each one 
a wonderfully built machine, with a 
standard keyboard, with a new prin- 
ciple of printing, quiet, and fitted with 
every needed operating convenience. 
Typewriter Division, Remington Rand, 
Buffalo, New York. Offices in all prin- 


cipal cities. 


a product of 


Remington Rand 


Please send me 


Name 


Address 


Remington Noiseless typewriters on free trial. 


J1.B.E.—10 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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The Big Chief ’’ | 
doesn’t bother with details .... . | 


He wouldn't be the “Big Chief’’ very long if he did. There are 
too many more important things for him to do than bother with 


details. 
Executives reach conclusions from the results which details 
produce. 
They know that too much detail is worse than padding the 
payroll. | 


They know that lack of necessary detail warps conclusions and 
ruins business. 

They know there never was a time when proper details, definite 
facts, prompt figures and sound conclusions were more vital to 
their business than now. 

They may or may not know! whether they are using four 
records to get the facts that one record will furnish quicker, better 
and cheaper. 

They may or may not know that employees are wasting time 
with obsolete or worn out office equipment because they are afraid 
to suggest a change or don’t know what to do. 

Just because you adopted methods and equipment which were 
up-to-date three, four or five years ago isn’t any sign they are effec- 
tive now. 

Whether you are an executive or one of the employees who says 
“The Big Chief doesn’t bother with details,” you can find out defi- 
nitely what is up to the minute now. 

You can go to the National Business Show, America’s Efficiency 
Exposition, and see for yourself. 

It isn’t what things for the office cost—it’s what they do for 
you in your office that counts. 

Go to the National Business Show and see what is most efficient 
to use now. 

Go and see open public demonstrations, the unquestioned proof 
of superiority. 

Keep abreast of the times—go to the National Business Show. 
New York—October 19th to 24th, 1931, inclusive at the Grand 

Central Palace. 


Chicago—November 9th to 14th, 1931, inclusive at The Ste- 
vens Hotel. 


SEND your name and address for tickets of admisston— 


no charge or obligation if request is on your business stationery. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW COMPANY, INC. 


Frank E. Tupper, 50 Church St., New York 


President CHICAGO: 417 S. Dearborn St. 
C. H. Hunter, Manager 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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WO national organi- 

zations of business 
education are conducting 
nation-wide membership 
campaigns. Business teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try are being called upon to contribute to the financial 
and professional support of these organizations. 


National Leadership in 
Business Education 


This situation raises certain questions of funda- 
mental importance to the best interests and advancement 
of business education. Here are two separate organiza- 
tions seeking to assert a real national leadership. If 
we assume that we do not have need for more than 
one aggressive, intelligent, and ever-alert national or- 
ganization, which of these two organizations really 
better deserves the earnest backing and financial sup- 
port of the thirty to forty thousand teachers, super- 
visors. and administrators in business education ? 


The answer to this question would seem to be based 
upon at least two fundamental considerations. 


In the first place, it would appear that an organiza- 
tion may rightly be called national only when it has in 
its officers, executive committee, and legislative body a 
nation-wide representation of all classes of workers in 
business education. An excellent plan of such a na- 
tional organization is to be found in the constitution 
and by-laws of the National Education Association. 

In the second place, once a truly national organization 
has heen set up, it would seem necessary that the 
organization prepare a far-sighted platform of progress 
in business education in which there is specified a 
definite list of educational projects of nation-wide in- 
terest and importance, both to the education of business 
and to the business of education. 

These two minimum essentials of a genuine national 
organization and of a truly great program of advance- 
ment in business education are what every business 
teacher has a right to expect and request before he or 
she pledges financial and professional support. With 
such an organization and such a program, there should 
be no difficulty of winning whole-hearted and en- 
thusiastic support of ten thousand or more members 
among the thirty to forty thousand teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators in business education. On 
the contrary, without such an organization and such a 
program, no national organization of business educa- 
tion can hope ever to deserve and to establish a great 
and powerful leadership of consequence in the substan- 
tial progress of American education and business. 

Tue JouRNAL oF Business Epucation hopefully 
believes that the day is near at hand when a truly na- 

‘tional organization of business education (in function 
as well as in name) with a dynamic program of ad- 
vancement will be a reality, and that this organization 
will have a full-time executive secretary who will be 
constantly “on the job” in dealing with all legislative, 
business, and general educational developments that 
vitally concern business education. 


HE New York 

State Requirements for State Department 
Private Business Schools of Education has re- 
cently announced a new 

list of requirements for registered private business 


OUR OPINION 


schools. (See a following page for complete statement 
of the requirements. ) 

Among these requirements there are at least two that 
deserve special mention. ‘The first one is the require- 
ment that the teachers in the private business schools 
must have the same minimum educational preparation 
as is required of teachers engaged in similar work in 
the public schools. This means at present that such 
teachers must have at least three years of a standard 
four-year teacher-training curriculum leading to a bac- 
calaureate degree, there being certain subjects required 
in the three years of work. Private business schools 
are “public” schools in the sense that they serve the 
public as institutions of business education. Therefore, 
the public is entitled to a guarantee of the same 
standards of teacher preparation as in the case of busi- 
ness teachers in the public high schools. 

The second requirement of special importance is that 
no pupils can be enrolled for instruction “who are less 
than 17 years of age, who have not completed the 
tenth year of the regular secondary school course of 
study.” The better private business schools them- 
selves have happily anticipated this requirement, since 
they for some time have tended to accept only approved 
four-year high school graduates simply for one reason, 
it would seem, that business itself desires for re- 
sponsible office positions only boys and girls who are 
at least 17 years of age and who are at least four-year 
high school graduates. Therefore, this new require- 
ment of the New York State Department of Education 
seems a wise one, which all the better private business 
schools are certain to approve. 

Private business schools of sound educational policies 
and standards cannot atford to have policies and 
standards below those of approved four-year public 
high schools. Indeed, the forward-looking private 
business schools have always endeavored to keep several 
paces ahead of the better public high schools so far as 
technical business education is concerned. 


? T the National Business Show, 

The National Grand Central Palace, New 

Business Show York City, October 19-24, inclusive, 

there will be displayed latest and 

improved office equipment and appliances of compelling 

interest to all progressive business teachers. When 

and whenver business shows are held in various leading 

cities of the country, business teachers owe it to the 

advancement of their profession to visit these shows 
and make the most of the opportunity. 

The educational phase of office equipment and ap- 
pliances presents a difficult problem. There seems to 
be general agreement that in the business departments 
of public high schools and in private business schools 
there should be offered a finishing course in principles 
and problems of office practice to enable students more 
readily to make their job adjustments when they enter 
employment. 

he from a training point of view, which office 
appliances present the most difficulties to beginning 
office workers? And knowing such appliances, can 
business itself more economically provide the needed 
preliminary training, or is it necessary for the schools 
to purchase such appliances ? 

(Continued on page 40) 
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M ANY are the schemes suggested for the 
way out of our present business muddle. 
Dreamers and theorists have long been telling 
us that the lack of plan and organization in our 
present economic system is a serious weakness. 
In a land of plenty people suffer. Our over 
abundance is a cause for our distress. Yet we 
fear to regulate out economy to avoid it. 

Gerard Swope is no mere visionary. His rise 
in the ranks from day worker to President of 
the General Electric Company proclaims him 
to be a man of super-vision. When Mr. Swope 
tells us that industry must be organized on a 
national basis to control production, it is time 
to listen. 

“Shall we wait for society to act through its 
legislatures?” he asked in presenting his plan 
*o the National Electrical Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation at its meeting in New York, “or shall 
industry recognize its obligation to its em- 
ployees and to the public, and undertake the 
task? . . . Because industry exists basically for 
serving the needs of the people production and 
consumption must be coordinated.” 

If Mr. Swope’s proposal, or some modifica- 
tion, should be accepted, the school would 
necessarily play an important role in the new 
economic plan. The fundamental philosophy of 
the American people would in considerable de- 
gree have to be modified. Business education 
in a large measure would be compelled to share 
the responsibility for the success of such a new 
economic regime. Are we in a position to 
support a nation-wide effort to prevent peri- 
odic chaos in business? The way out is funda- 
mentally by a process of education. 
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system, 


a project of this type. 


PRACTICE 


ERTAIN questions should be 
answered as definitely as pos- 
sible before a well co-ordinated secre- 
tarial course is established in a school 
The following questions 
might well be asked in reference to 


1. Is there a need for courses of 
this character in the community ? 


By Raymond Goodfellow 


Director of Commercial Education, Newark, N. J. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE 


the plan? 


2. How may this need be deter- 


mined ? 
3. What procedure should be fol- 
lowed in organizing the work? 
4. What factors are most essen- 


tial to the successful working out of 


The purpose of this article is to 
answer these questions in the order in 
which they appear and in the way 
and manner that they have been ans- 
wered for the Senior Commercial 
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Floor Plan of Secretarial Office Practice Room, Central and Manual Training High School, 
Newark, N. J. Drawn by S. A. Ralston, Chairman of Department 
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High Schools of Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Newark is largely an industrial city 
containing several hundred distinct 
types of manufacturing industries. It 
also contains the home offices of 
twenty-eight insurance companies, 
three of which are among the larg- 
est in the country, several large pub- 
lic utilities, department stores and 
the usual tvpes of business concerns 
common to most cities. 

In answering the first question as 
to the need for these courses being 
established in the commercial high 
schools it was first indicated by 
school officials in conjunction with re- 
presentative business men that there 
was a need for this type of instruc- 
tion. It was decided however that 
more definite data should be obtained 
before proceeding with the work. The 
question was presented to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and this body in 
cooperation with the Board of Edu- 
cation consented to combine their in- 
terests in determining to what extent 
the question might be answered. 

The need for these courses was 
determined from a survey. Question- 
naires were prepared and sent to ap- 
proximately a thousand of the repre- 
sentative concerns including the most 
prominent in the city. Over five 
hundred replies were received. 

The specific information requested 
related to the source of supply of 
clerical and office help, the number 
of young people employed between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, 
types and kinds of office machines 
used and in what quantities. 


Study Should Be Distributed 
Over Five Years 


Commercial and shorthand teachers 
in the city tabulated the information 
received from the questoinnaires and 
several conferences followed this 
compilation of facts. Several cities 
that had established secretarial and 
office machine courses were visited 
and the results of various methods 
were studied. The information 
gained outside the city was correlated 
with the facts as revealed in the sur- 
vey of business houses in Newark 
and these results determined the pro- 
cedure for organizing the courses in 
the schools. 

A study of this nature should be 
distributed over a period of at least 
five years. This gives teachers suf- 
ficient time to become proficient in 
the techniques required in the opera- 
tion of the machines involved and 
also for working out courses of 
study. The expense is more evenly 
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divided which is an important fac- 
tor in many localities. 

The floor plan of one of the secre- 
tarial departments will illustrate 
clearly the actual equipment in use at 
the present time. The proportionate 
number and types of machines are 
included as suggested by the results 
of the survey of actual conditions in 
Newark. The same plan is being de- 
veloped in each of the senior com- 
mercial high schools. At the present 
time the course of instruction covers 
ninety periods of work. The course 
is being expanded into a full year’s 
work and various types and quan- 
tities of machines will be added dur- 
ing the next four years. The cost 
of equipment each year will not ex- 
ceed eight thousand dollars for the 
three schools giving this work. 

Several factors are essential to the 
successful development of these 
courses. First of all teachers must 
have a vision for this field of edu- 
cation and its relation to that of both 
the shorthand and commercial 
courses. Careful and painstaking ef- 
fort must be used in developing the 
course of study. Proper arrange- 
ment of the physical outlay of equip- 
ment must be studied for the great- 
est efficiency in teaching. The closest 
cooperation must prevail among the 
teachers involved in order that the 
best results may be achieved. 

A placement bureau has been es- 
tablished in each commercial high 
school. Each office is equipped with 
visible filing outfits, telephone and 
necessary facilities for prompt ser- 
vice in placing graduates upon com- 
pletion of the high school course. All 
of this work is included in the twelfth 
year of the program of studies. 

The specific organization of the 
plan is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 


Classification of Pupils 


This lay-out provides for classes of 
twenty-four pupils each and a term 
of ninety days. Our first step is an 
attempt to classify the pupils of each 
class. The first two days of the term 
are used for testing the pupils in 
typewriting, English, spelling and 
punctuation and consulting with the 
former stenography teachers. From 
these tests and consultations, the 
twenty-four pupils are divided into 
two groups with the twelve pupils 
best fitted for specialization in the 
stenographic field placed in the Sten- 
ographic Group and the twelve pu- 
pils who it is thought will profit most 
by receiving a larger amount of in- 
struction in the use of office machines 
placed in the Business Group. Both 


groups are taught filing and the use 
of duplicating machines. The prin- 
cipal difference between the groups is 
in the emphasis placed on certain 
parts of the work. The Stenographic 
Group receive twenty days instruc- 
tion in the use of Ediphones and Dic- 
taphones while the Business Group 
receive forty days on the Burrough’s 
Calculator. 


Job Sheets 


Definite written instructions have 
been prepared for each day’s work 
for each pupil. These instructions 
are in bound form and are known as 
Job Sheets. Each sheet contains the 
assignments for one school period of 
work. In filing the pupils are pro- 
vided with the regular Library Bur- 
eau equipment and their Job Sheets 
instruct them as to how much work 
they are to do each day. Charts and 
tests are given as required by the 
course. With the machine groups— 
Burroughs, Monroes and Daltons— 
the pupils are given Answer Sheets 
on which to record the answers to 
the problems as they are solved. 
These Answer Sheets are handed to 
the teacher each day, corrected and 
returned the following day. A card 
index to all Job Sheets is on the 
teacher’s desk to facilitate this cor- 
recting. 


Handling of Equipment 


Several different teachers 


teaching Secretarial Practice in each 
High School. The equipment is be- 
ing used continuously throughout the 
day. It is therefore necessary that 
all machines and supplies be stored 
in definite places where they may be 
secured by each class as it enters the 
room. It is also desirable for the 
chairman of the department to have 
a control of the supplies used by each 
teacher and to have each teacher re- 
sponsible for supplies and equipment. 

The Secretarial Practice room con- 
tains three large steel cabinets lab- 
eled A, B and C, each 25” x 36” x 
71” with movable shelves, three filing 
cabinets No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 and 
a supply cabinet D. The Burroughs 
and Monroe Calculators are stored 
in cabinet A. The Daltons are on 
standards which are pushed to the 
back of the room when not in use. 
The Mimeograph, Mimeoscope, Edi- 
phone and Dcitaphone equipment re- 
jain fixed as shown. 


Handling of Supplies 


All of the filing supplies are kept 
in cabinet B. Each teacher is given 
one shelf with sufficient supplies for 
the entire term. 

(Cont.nued on page 33) 
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TECHNICAL VERSUS SOCIAL 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


VERYONE realizes that no edu- 

cational program is _ perfect. 
Educational programs in every re- 
spect are open for inspection and 
criticism by all interested in the im- 
provement and advancement of edu- 
cation. Commercial education has 
taken progressive steps forward in 
the past decade. . 

In order to bring about changes in 
a more rapid manner, it is necessary 
that teachers, above all, be open- 
minded, receptive to new ideas, al- 
ways ready to venture into the new 
realms of thought, and constantly 
looking for new ideas in commercial 
education. They must continually be 
on the alert to follow the new devel- 
opments in business. Commercial 
education cannot hope to advance to 
any great extent as long as instruc- 
tors are willing to stand pat on the 
old tradition—‘‘what is, is right.”” The 
commercial teacher who does the 
sane thing in the same way year 
after year will soon be at the tail end 
of the procession. 

For some time there have been two 
conflicting ideas in regard to commer- 
cial courses in the secondary schools. 
One idea is the skills: typing, short- 
hand, and bookkeeping, all of which 
emphasizes the practical. The other 
idea is the social-economic type of 
subjects, which gives the student a 
general survye of economic relation- 
ships. 


Conflicting Theories 


In some quarters, conflicting theo- 
ries are entertained of the two types 
of training. To a student of the sub- 
ject, it becomes apparent that both 
are necessary and that one type 
should not be employed exclusive of 
the other; and yet, let us pause in 
consideration as to which of the two 
types should be more emphasized. 

A blending of the two will give 
the student a proper education for 
advancement to desirable positions 
after he is “on the job.” The pur- 
poses of vocational education and 
general education should converge, 
rather than be considered apart as 
they sometimes seem to be. It is 


often necessary for workers to start 
in clerical positions, and a knowl- 


By Ray G. Price 


Head of Commercial Education, Horace Mann High School, Gary, Ind. 


edge of the practical skills may make 
it possible for him to be employed 
until a higher position presents it- 
self. 

Mastery of the skills and the able 
execution of the first assigned task 
may mean early advancement, where- 
as failure in efficiency, due to the 
lack of these skills, may impress the 
employer very unfavorably—this im- 
pression unwittingly retarding any 
natural progress. 

Both types of training have a very 
definite and valuable place in the high 
school curriculum. One aim of busi- 
ness education should be that of fit- 
ting students of needed potential abil- 
ity for ultimate positions of manager- 
ial caliber. It is the duty of business 
education to shorten the clerical and 
routine period of a worker. 

The aim of education should not 
deal with handing out mere facts, 
and expecting students to take them 
without question—like so many pills 
that a doctor might hand out to a sick 
patient; our courses should be of a 
nature that will stimulate thinking, 
and will help the student in acquir- 
ing an inquiring and questioning 
mind. The courses should make it 
possible for him to become acquainted 
with genuine sources of information, 
and to ascertain the means of gaining 
this knowledge. Commercial sub- 
jects in the present-day high schools 
offer little to challenge the mental 
reaction of students. 


Past Neglect of Economic 
Education 


With the past emphasis on the 
skills, the economic education of the 
student has been neglected. One main 
reason for the failure of high school 
students in the business fields is not 
due to lack of skills, but to lack of 
general economic backgrounds which 
would give them an understanding of 
modern business organization and its 
procedure. 

The question now arises, how can 
the student who is training to meet 
graduation and college-entrance re- 
quirements, be instructed in the 


skills and the social-economic sub- 


jects in the few remaining electives 
alotted him. Will he disregard col- 
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lege-entrance requirements and take 
only the commercial subjects which 
include the skills, such as_ typing, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, accompanied 
by social-economic subjects, such as 
business law, economics, business or- 
ganization, and commercial geo- 
graphy? Will he take only the prac- 
tical subjects, or will he take only 
the social-economic subjects as his 
commercial major? We ask, “Why 
not take them all?” A great many 
educational leaders of today believe 
that it is more advantageous for 
high school students anticipating 
business careers to obtain as wide a 
training as possible while in school 
even to the exclusion of business sub- 
jects. We concede the idea that the 
student should not slight business 
subjects for the so-called academic 
subjects, but that he should strike a 
“happy medium” in being permitted 
to take advantage of as broad an edu- 
cation as can be offered. 


Contribution of the Junior 
College 


In many states the very important 
need for higher education at less cost 
to the student has been met by 
means of a junior college. Ina Stan- 
ford University study, a group of 
2.918 students, enrolled in junior col- 
leges, were asked to indicate reasons 
for attendance at such institutions. 
The answers tabulated in order of the 
frequency of their occurance were as 
follows: (1) to save money; (2) to 
prepare for work in a_ university; 
(3) to secure the advantage of small 
classes; (4) lack of the necessary 
university entrance credits; (5) to 
prepare for a vocation; (6) part-time 
employment was available; (7) to be 
with local friends; (8) because the 
student was needed at home; (9) 
parents thought that the student was 
not old enough to go away to college ; 
(10) because of greater opportunity 
in student activities; (11) because of 
greater opportunity for social and 
moral training; (12) the student 
himself wishes to remain at home. 

The whole program of business ed- 
ucation leans too much toward a plan 
which is primarily for the production 
of clerical help rather than for a 
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presentation of the outstanding as- 
pects of business relationships in a 
business society. The high school 
commercial curriculum at present is 
much like the curriculum in the early 
days of its evolution. While it has 
made some advancement, it is still 
dominated by the past. Due to the 
fact that high school commercial 
courses were originally taught almost 
entirely by business college gradu- 
ates, it has largely imitated that 
school and has remained much as it 
began—a training in the mechanical 
routine. 


Social Economic Program 


The following social-economic pro- 
gram presented by Dr. Leverett S. 
Lyon in the 1931 edition of his book 
“Education for Business,” (Univers- 
ity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, p. 557) approaches the ideal so- 
cialized commercial curriculum : 

Eighth-Grade Business - Social 
Study—In this grade students are 
concerned particularly with explor- 
ing business, getting a pre-view. 
They should be taught that it means 
to make a living in business, the pro- 
fessions and in government positions. 
Yet Mr. Lyon would not teach from 
the vocational approach, his. is a 
study of society and the individual’s 
place in it. This business-social 
study would introduce the students 
to business, civics, and the problems 
of community life. It would describe 
specific vocations in terms of their 
significance and relationship to or- 
ganized society. 


Shown Technical Business 
Practises 


Ninth-Grade or First-Year Senior 
High School Business Social Study— 
In this year the student would be 
more intimately shown the technical 
business practices—a course which 
outlines the problems of business, 
such as production, finance, market- 
ing, dealing with labor, adjustment to 
law, and other forms of regulation. 
This would include a discussion of 
the business man’s use of accounting 
and other devices used in the con- 
trol and management of business. 
Mr. Lyon recommends that emphasis 
should be placed on the work of pro- 
duction during this year. 


Marketing and Our Financial 
System 


Second Year High School Busi- 
ness Social Study—The  student’s 
study this year would be based on 
marketing and our financial system. 
In the first semester the emphasis 


would be on marketing, in the second 
semester, on finance. Both would 
be thorough discussions of the larger 
phases of our economic and social 
organization. The marketing, of 
course, would show how the special- 
ized production units of our economic 
system are tied together by means 
of marketing. Such a course would 
give the student an intelligent attitude 
toward such factors as the middle- 
man, price-making, advertising and 
selling, and the problems which are 
raised by the business method of or- 
ganizing economic activity. Here 
also is an opportunity to give the stu- 
dent an invaluable basis for more 
specialized work in selling later in 
the high school curriculum. 


The Meaning of Money 


The course in finance would make 
the student aware of the meaning of 
money; its place and use in modern 
life; of financial institutions such as 
savings banks, loan associations, 
bond houses, commercial banks, the 
Federal Reserve, and the stock ex- 
change. It would not overlook the fi- 
nancial problems of business, the 
tasks of a business man in securing 
funds for his use, nor should it 
neglect such social issues as the in- 
stability of money and the growing 
power of centralized finance. 


Survey Economic Changes 


Third Year High School Business 
Social Study—What it means to be 
a wage earner, and how accounting 
is used to control business are the 
two phases of this year’s work. 

The student would be given a 
quick survey of changes in our eco- 
nomic organization which have given 
us the wage-earning group, leading 
into a study of the way workers find 
employment, their wages and hours 
of work, and the problems of unem- 
ployment. Such a study emphasizes 
the employer’s relationship to the 
worker, the personnel problems and 
industrial relationships. The signi- 
ficance of the work of labor-unions 
should not be neglected nor should 
the policies and methods of present- 
day unions be omitted. The course 
would finish with a discussion of 
labor problems such as regulation of 
hours of work, liability for accident, 
employment insurance, and _ other 
types of labor legislation. 


Control Used by Business and 
Government 


In this third year accounting 
would be taught as a method of con- 
trol used by business and government 
in their work. It should be so pre- 
sented that the student will see it as 


a device for gathering information 
which is needed by business and 
government for their intelligent ac- 
tion. Mr. Lyon believes that such 
a course, if properly presented, will 
teach the student a great deal of ac- 
counting and at the same time furn- 
ish him with an important device 
for tying all the more specific busi- 
ness and social studies into a unit. 


A General Summary 


Fourth Year High School Busi- 
ness Social Study—The first semes- 
ter of this year would provide a 
course which gives a general sum- 
mary of all materials and ideas gained 
in the earlier, more specific business- 
social courses. Based on preceding 
work, it can make the high school 
graduate actually something of an 
economist. 


Technical Work 


The technical work for this year 
would begin in the second semester 
and would allow for agreement with 
the student’s vocational interests at 
the time. It could inciude additional 
work in accounting; stenography, 
typewriting; business practice; co- 
operative office work; cooperative 
retail selling—almost any elective 
study for which the student has pre- 
requisites. Mr. Lyon recommends 
a post-graduate course in such tech- 
nical work where the student could 
continue his special technical train- 
ing. 

Presentation of this Utopia in the 
social economic program as presented 
by Mr. Lyon will no doubt bring in 
its wake a storm of adverse criticism, 
branding the plan as impractical be- 
cause of the difficulty of its organiz- 
ation and application, as well as the 
administrative problem and monetary 
complications that must necessarily 
arise. 


A Stepping Stone 


It is my conviction that Mr. Lyon 
presents this plan not as an achieved 
goal, but merely as a stepping stone 
to the milennium in social-economic 
education. Regardless of any addi- 
tional expense, we must realize that 
education is an investment, and that 
a cheap education may be compared 
in durability to any cheap garment 
or utensil, unable to weather rough 
usage. 

It has been said “that 80 per cent 
of our students have been successful 
in business not because of their high 
school education but in spite of it.” 
It is for the teachers who mould the 
future success of children, to make 
a conscientious effort to reverse this 
statement. 
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TEACHING OFFICE MACHINES 


Part 2—By L. Gilbert Dake 


Supervisor of Commercial Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Part I, printed in the September, 1931, 
issue considered the desirability of in- 
cluding training in office machines in 
the junior high school. This month the 
problem is carried to the senior high 
school. 


iG is not presumed that a ninth 
grade student has learned to run 
a typewriter, though, in some schools 
of the junior high school type, in- 
struction on the typewriter is given 
as low down as the eighth grade. In 
any event there are some activities 
that have to do with typewriters that 
can and probably should be learned 
now. In making duplicate copies of 
letters two methods sometimes used 
are: the gelatin method, and the sten- 
cil method. In the making of copies 
by either method it is necessary to 
know how to run off the copies cor- 
rectly. A ninth grade student might 
easily learn to run off copies on the 
Speedograph or on the Ditto. The 
original might be made by twelfth 
grade students on the typewriter and 
the copies run off by the junior busi- 
ness training class. Or copies might 
be made in ink by students of the 
class for their own work. This might 
also be true of the mimeograph. In 
many large offices the stencil is cut 
by the stenographer and then turned 
over to the office boy or to some one 
in the lowed level of office employ- 
ment to run the proper copies. The 
use of these machines in the junior 
business training class is justified by 
the use of office employees of this 
age for this work in actual business. 

If we keep in mind that in giving 
a general office machine training we 
do not expect to produce speed op- 
erators, then the equipment men- 
tioned for this purpose is sufficient. 
A fairly large high school could well 
afford to equip its ninth grade com- 
mercial classes in this way; while a 
small high school could use this 
equipment in more than one grade of 
commercial work. 


Bookkeeping Classes Equipped 
With Machines 


Do we find any modern accounting 
rooms of even small firms without 
machines to help them in their cal- 
culations? There is no more reason 
why we should fail to equip our book- 
keeping classes with the proper 
amount of machines than there is 


L. Gilbert Dake 


for the business man to depend upon 
the mental ability of his employes to 
get the correct answer. The first 
year bookkeeping classes should be 
equipped with adding machines and 
calculators similar in all respects to 
those furnished the junior business 
training classes. It is not necessary 
nor advisable to have a full room 
of equipment as these machines are 
to be used for checking purposes 
only. Some machine companies de- 
feat their own purposes by advocat- 
ing a machine for every desk in the 
bookkeeping room. This is an in- 
advisable expenditure of money. We 
do not furnish every desk in tiie ac- 
counting department of our larger 
firms with a separate machine. Ten 
to fifteen machines are sufficient for 
a class of thirty students. Even 
three or four machines will be a great 
help. The machines in the first year 
of bookkeeping are used for calcu- 
lating purposes only and not for mak- 
ing entries. 

In the last year of bookkeeping we 
should introduce regular bookkeep- 
ing machines. There are desk ma- 
chines that illustrate the keeping of 
books by machine very well. These 
are less expensive, and many schools 
might afford to have at least four of 
these machines in every advanced 
bookkeeping room. If there is no 
advanced course in the school in of- 
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fice machines it would be well to 
have some of the more intricate book- 
keeping machines introduced the last 
term, such as the Underwood Book- 
keeping, the Remington-Wahl Book- 
keeping Machine, the Moon-Hopkins, 
and the Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines. These are all power driven 
machines and require a special tech- 
nique in their teaching. Most power 
machines are rather noisy, and it 
would be well to have such machines 
in a separate room where they will 
not disturb the other bookkeeping 
students. Even if you could buy only 
one of these machines for your de- 
partment it would be worth it. Of 
course the machine you would buy 
would be the one in most common 
use in your community. The book- 
keeping of the modern office is rapid- 
ly becoming a machine product. Let 
us recognize this fact and do some 
training in our bookkeeping classes 
that will familiarize our students 
with the machines commonly used. 


Typewriting 


We are so accustomed to associa- 
ting typewriting with the commer- 
cial department that it may seem a 
bit unusual to say that we should 
have enough typewriters of the 
standard grade to take care of every 
student in high school who desires 
this instruction. Did you notice any 
fallacy in the last statement? It did 
not say to take care of every stu- 
dent in the commercial department, 
but we should insist that typewriting 
should be open to any student who 
desires it. In the very near future 
we may be equipping our study halls 
with typewriters so that students can 
type their notebooks and_ essays. 
Typewriting is of general educational 
value, and when typewriters come to 
be of general use to students, much 
neater work can be expected of them. 
What typewriters should we use? 
Why be partial ? 

The choice of a typewriter is 
something like choosing the color of 
a dress. All standard typewriters 
are so well made that there is very 
little choice between the different 
kinds. Of course a study of the 
community might reveal the fact that 
better selling methods had flooded . 
that particular part of the country 
with machines of one make. We 
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would, of course, be partial to the 
machine that was in most common 
use in our own vicinity. If this were 
not true and if all makes of type- 
writers were more or less equally re- 
presented in the business offices of 
our community, we might buy an 
equal number of each kind. Experi- 
ence with the Royal, the Underwood, 
the L. C. Smith, the Woodstock, and 
the Remington show that all of these 
machines stand up very well in the 
school room as well as in the office. 

There is some question as to 
whether you wish to have several 
different kinds of machines in one 
room. Most typewriting teachers 
prefer to have not more than two 
kinds of typewriters in the first year 
classes. They consider that it adds 
to their burden to teach a class where 
they have to consider the peculiarities 
of more than one machine at the 
same time. While it may be a little 
harder at the start to have a room 
with different kinds of typewriters in 
it, yet if we had only one room for 
typewriting it would certainly be bet- 
ter to give the students an acquaint- 
ance with all the standard makes than 
to teach them to use one machine. 
If we had more than one typewriting 
room it would be just as well to limit 
the number of different kinds of ma- 
chines to two for beginning classes 
and have all kinds in the advanced 
rooms. In the advanced typewriting 
classes students should be rotated so 
that each student gets some acquaint- 
ance with each of the five models. 
This system will make it possible for 
our students to go out into any of- 
fice and handle whatever machine 
they find used there. 


Special Typewriters 


In addition to the regular typewrit- 
ing equipment there should be some 
special machines for billing purposes. 
A wide carriage machine might be 
included. There might be added an 
electrically driven typewriter. By all 
means there should be some type- 
writers of the noiseless variety. A 
few of these special machines will 
just give your students that much 
more contact with what they may 
have to encounter when they seek a 
position. 

Dictaphones 


The use of the Dicatphone is be- 
coming so common in the larger busi- 
ness offices that no really modern 
commercial department can very well 
avoid installing enough for instruc- 
tion purposes. After the student has 
mastered typewriting it is not a hard 


job to become accustomed to the use 
of either the Dictaphone or Edi- 
phone. A few weeks on either of 
these machines will give the expert 
typist an added qualification for a 
business position. This equipment is 
not excessively expensive and can be 
purchased in units to suit the require- 
ments of any high school or private 
business school. 


Duplicating Machines 


A small room should be equipped 
with one or more of the best stand- 
ard duplicating machines. If the 
school is large and there is a large 
number of bulletins to be run it is 
well to have an electrically driven 
machine. It is good practice, how- 
ever, for the students to learn how 
to feed such a machine when it is 
run by hand. There is a knack in 
feeding the paper that can only be 
acquired by practice. 

For short runs of only 10 to 100 
copies a Speedograph or Ditto ma- 
chine should be used. If the school 
is large, and there is some demand 
in the community for operators, a 
multigraph might also be added. 
Training in the use of the multigraph 
is really a printing job, but it can 
be done in the commercial rooms just 
as well. No girl is really well 
trained for a stenographic position 
unless she knows how to cut a good 
stencil or how to make a good copy 
for the Speedograph and then can 
handle the machines to run off the 
duplicate copies. 


The Stenotype 


Another machine that seems to be 
coming again into use is the Steno- 
tvpe. This is a dictating machine 
with great speed possibilities. It is 
easily learned and the only drawback 
to its adoption by the student is the 
fact that a machine must be pur- 
chased. The training on this ma- 
chine should be given in a group, and 
it is, therefore, very adaptable to 
general training. Training on this 
machine should probably be left to 
the larger high schools or to the pri- 
vate business schools. 


Sales Machines 


Somewhere in our larger commer- 
cial department we should give some 
instruction to students who expect to 
go out into the sales field. While 
much of this instruction might be 
given early in the course, yet it could 
well be given as a part of the retail 
selling course. These students should 
have some familiarity with cash reg- 
isters. Some models of the National 


Cash Register would be very excel- 
lent for this purpose. An Auto- 
matic Sales Register would give 
training in making out sales tickets 
where a definite record would be kept 
locked in the machine. There are so 
many machines of this kind on the 
market that any one of them would 
be sufficient to illustrate just how all 
of them are used. The use of a small 
computing scale for a part of this 
course would also be justifiable. 


Teachers for General Training 
in Office Machines 


Where will we get the teachers 
for this general training in office ma- 
chines? The time has come when a 
commercial teacher should be able 
to handle the tools of her subject. 
The commercial teachers should ac- 
quaint themselves with each and 
every machine they are to handle in 
their particular subjects. There are 
typewriting teachers who do_ not 
know how to cut a stencil and run off 
the copy on a mimeograph. They 
should learn how to do this. Only 
a few of these machines require any 
very extensive training on the part 
of the teacher. It seems to be a 
fair assumption that any commercial 
teacher ought to be able to handle 
every machine that might be encoun- 
tered in her line of commercial in- 
struction. 


Technical Course in Machines 


In all of our large cities there is 
a demand for office workers who are 
definitely trained on one or more of 
the highly specialized office machines. 
To meet this demand schools will 
have to have a technical course in 
these machines. In this type of train- 
ing not only speed of operation is 
required but also a technical knowl- 
edge of the various uses to which 
the machine can be put. For this 
purpose it is necessary to have full 
room equipment and an_ expert 
teacher in charge who teaches noth- 
ing but that machine. St. Louis is 
one of the few cities where this is 
being done. Students are being 
trained definitely on these machines 
and go out into the offices fully 
equipped to handle any kind of work 
that can be done upon them. Where 
specialization of this kind is at- 
tempted an older class of students 
must be admitted. The average age 
of workers upon the more compli- 
cated office machines is well above 
high school age. It can then be safe 
to say that a technical course in ma- 
chines in the average high school is 


not practical. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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SHALL WE TEST FUTURE 


BUSINESS 


By Pearl E. Killion 


Commercial Instructor Evening High School, San Diego, and 


IMES are changing! Old meth- 

ods are rapidly giving way to 
newer and improved ones. The old 
belicf that anyone could successfully 
operate a business has now been thor- 
oughly discarded. The stable busi- 
ness man of today is not a product 
of guesswork and chance, on the con- 
trary, he is successful because he ren- 
ders a well-defined service which is 
necled by the public. It should not 
be inferred that it is believed the mil- 
lennium or Utopia has been reached 
—far from it!! Progress, however, 
has been made in this direction. 


Shall We License Business? 


The question that often arises, is: 
Will the time come when we shall see 
a general licensing of ‘‘would-be” 
business men before they are allowed 
to undertake a business risk? Is the 
time well on its way when these ap- 
plicants shall be examined as to men- 
tal ability, physical stamina, financial 
responsibility, and moral fitness? If 
the time does arrive, sooner or later, 
what method, procedure, questions, 
and measures of likelihood of suc- 
cess shall be used to determine 
whether this man or that man is thor- 
oughly sound and most likely to suc- 
ceed? These, and other questions, 
have arisen from time to time. No 
one claims to know the positive an- 
swers as yet. Opinions gleaned from 
prominent speakers, as well as a peru- 
sal of current literature on business 
subjects, would lead one to believe 
that something is in the air regard- 
ing this subject. 

Let us look at the problem from an 
unbiased viewpoint. Judge Clark, of 
the United States District Court, 
Newark, New Jersey, says in an ar- 
ticle entitled, “Have You The Right 
To Be In Business?” in the Ameri- 
can Magazine, August, 1930, issue: 
“Do you realize that in recent years 
avoidable bankruptcies in the United 
States have been increasing at an 
alarming rate? I speak not of fail- 
ures due to misfortune, but to per- 
sonal faults, carelessness, negligence, 
unbusiness-like methods, unethical 
conduct! In 1921 there were 22,812 
failures. In nine years that figure 
has more than doubled. 


Junior High School, National City, Calif. 


There were 57,280 failures last 
year (1929). At least three-fourths 
of them could have been avoided. 
Think of it! The total amount of 
debts owed by bankrupts and crossed 
off the books in 1929 was approxi- 
mately $800,000,000. This stagger- 
ing sum is virtually a dead loss, and 
it is a loss that hits the pocketbook 
of everyone; for it is not borne by 
the men who fail nor by their credi- 
tors. It is borne by society. Every 
sound business must figure on a cer- 
tain percentage of credit losses, which 
must be added to the expense of do- 
ing business. Thus, the losses caused 
by business failures are passed on to 
the consumer in the price of goods. 
Consequently, all of us, consumers and 
taxpayers, are paying this gigantic 
wastage bill of nearly a billion dol- 
lars a year! The purpose of our 
American bankruptcy act is to aid 
the unfortunate. We provide that 
men who fail for reasons that are not 
their own fault may be discharged of 
their debts. It is no doubt just that 
the community should suffer and bear 
the expense when genuine misfortune 
comes to the individual. But is it 
just that society should pay also for 
failures due to inefficiency, or worse? 
T think not.” 

The problem is: What can we do 
about it? William L. Moore, prin- 
cipal of John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in an article pub- 
lished in the “JourNaL oF Bust- 
NEss EpucaTion,” May, 1931, issue, 
says: “It may be presumptuous on 
my part, but 1 predict the time will 
come when business will be controlled 
by licensed operators, men who have 
had years of education and training, 
men who are not only specialists in 
their line but who know, realize, and 
will be held accountable for their 
acts when they transgress the eco- 
nomic laws and bring failure and 
misery to a land of unsuspecting 


people.” 
Trend Toward Control of 
Business 


One point is already quite clear. 
The general trend today is to control 
many vocations by requiring indi- 
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viduals to pass examinations and to 
submit to a general check up of quali- 
fications. Candidates are now re- 
quired to pass exacting and compre- 
hensive tests for the vocations of 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, educators, 
pharmacists, real estate brokers, cer- 
tified public accountants, builders and 
contractors, plumbers, electricians, 
motion picture operators, civil ser- 
vice employes, and others. Will the 
time come when all persons wishing 
to enter commercial occupations, as 
well as the manufacturing businesses 
and allied fields, shall be required or 
compelled to submit qualifications, 
and produce satisfactory evidence of 
competence? The trend already 
seems to be definitely in that direc- 
tion. 


Should Prove Fitness 


Not long ago the writer was en- 
gaged as a “reader” for the Com- 
merce College of the Unviersity of 
Southern California. A reader’s 
duty is to assist the professor in 
reading and grading examination 
papers, and other such work. There 
were four advanced economic classes 
to be “read.” ‘The personnel of these 
four classes comprised candidates for 
the Master’s and Doctor’s. degrees, 
as well as some undergraduates. 
Most of the class members were 
commercial teachers in high schools 
and junior colleges, and were mature 
in age. Permission was asked of one 
instructor to include a question on 
this general subject in the final ex- 
amination. The permission was 
readily granted and the members of 
the class knew nothing of the ques- 
tion beforehand. The answers, there- 
fore, were opinions formed on the 
moment but nevertheless indicative of 
current opinion. The question in- 
cluded in the “final” was as follows: 
“Discuss your position on the follow- 
ing matter: To stabilize business a 
law should provide that everyone en- 
tering business should first pass an 
examination as to fitness, as we now 
require doctors, dentists, and the 
like.” The answers were quite in-: 
teresting, quite divergent, and yet 
quite thoughtful as to the effect such 
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a law would have upon future busi- 
nesses in general. The examination 
papers revealed the fact that the 
class stood about evenly divided for 
and against the proposed law. 

One of the many answers is as fol- 
lows: “I believe that such a law 
would be economically sound. (1) 
It would force the entrant into 
business to prepare in some manner 
or means before starting the job. 
(2) It would eliminate much of the 
speculative character of business at 
the present time. An intelligent per- 
son could, by the help of other in- 
telligent media, forecast, in part, 
many of the rises and falls in the fu- 
ture market. (3) Business and 
prices would tend to be stabilized be- 
cause the possibility of loss in busi- 
ness would be largely eliminated— 
thus giving a sense of security to 
the business. When a business is 
imbued with a sense of risk that busi- 
ness generally charges higher prices 
to compensate for risks undertaken.” 


An Opposing Opinion 


Here is the answer of another 
student, copied from the examination 
paper, who thought a law unwise and 
unnecessary. His answer is as fol- 
lows: “I do not believe that the 
time is ripe for such legislation. 
Every business is coupled with a pub- 
lic interest to some extent, but not 
all businesses are so important as to 
need government regulation. Busi- 
ness failures, of the great majority, 
are not due to the lack of good busi- 
ness training, but to economic and 
moral causes, which a law could not 
eliminate. Such a law would not, in 
my estimation, remedy the defects 
for which it passed. What is more 
important is education and honesty 
in business. Failures are due to ig- 
norance of economic principles and 
fraudulent acts of business men. A 
law providing an examination for all 
entering business would eliminate 
neither of these. The constitution 
guarantees liberty to each and every 
citizen. Therefore, the denial of the 
right to enter business is the denial 
of equal protection of the law and 
the denial of liberty. Unless it could 
be shown that such was of vital char- 
acter as a protection to health, safety, 

-morals, or general welfare, I doubt 
such a law would be constitutional.” 

The two paragraphs above present 
both sides of the question. Many 
more of the examination answers 
might be given but they would only 
result in repetition in different ways. 
It was interesting to note in many 
of the replies that there was much 
agreement on the feasibility of some 


governmental .action to reduce the 
number of bankruptcies, and to elimi- 
nate useless business risks and un- 
wise investments. 

The writer has been privileged to 
address several Kiwanis Clubs dur- 
ing the past several months. The 
theme chosen was: “Shall the Busi- 
ness Man of the Future be Required 
to Pass an Examination?” The pur- 
pose of this theme was not so much 
to “sell the idea’ to these business 
men, as it was to raise the problem 
in their minds for further study and 
elucidation. Opinions and discus- 
sions as to the question were quite 
divided as they found their way to 
the writer after each address. This 
was expected and solicited. The 
theme, at least, stirred up thought on 
the subject as was evidenced by re- 
marks and newspaper quotations in 
the afternoon papers. 


Business Men’s Views 


A cross section of current opin- 
ion of business men may be gleaned 
from an editorial in the “Kiwanis 
Tidings,” the official organ published 
weekly by the San Diego Kiwanis 
Club. The quotation is as follows: 
“It seems unlikely that a commission 
or board appointed by the Governor 
or Mayor could readily determine 
whether a person or group were com- 
petent to start a business. Then 
when we speak of business, we are 
speaking of anything from a ham- 
burger stand to a department store. 
* * * As this editor views it, the 
only kind of regulation desirable is 
a gradual improvement of the regu- 
latory and investigating bodies we 
now have.” 

Mr. Charles Collom, manager of 
the Merchants’ Central Credit Asso- 
ciation of San Diego, made the fol- 
lowing remark, unsolicited, to the 
writer: “The time will surely come 
when business men in general must 
submit to examinations for fitness to 
enter business. The number of fail- 
ures and the monetary loss is entirely 
too great.” 

Professor W. O. Douglas, of the 
Yale Law School, in the article re- 
ferred to in the August, 1930, issue 
of The “American Magazine,” tells 
us how bankrupts are handled in 
England. “There the business man 
who does not keep proper books of 
account is regarded as a criminal. 
If he goes bankrupt he cannot be dis- 
charged of his debts. He is not al- 
lowed to set up in business again. 
He can be punished. Also, the 
British statue provides that if a man 
fails as a result of rash and hazar- 
dous speculation, he shall be pena- 
lized. He cannot get his old debts 


crossed off the books and start with 
a clean slate. He is segregated, or 
‘quarantined’—prevented from get- 
ting credit with which to start anew. 
In this we have an important object 
lesson for America. We have been 
too easy. We have been letting men 
guilty of improper conduct and had 
business methods try their luck again 
and again at the expense of every 
one of the rest of us. What I have 
said about the English law is true 
of every major commercial country 
of the world except the United 
States. In all these other countries, 
failures resulting from a disregard of 
sound business standards result in 
the immediate and permanent exclu- 
sion of the debtor from the world of 
commerce. I believe that before we 
can make headway against the situ- 
ation we have in America we must 
adopt similar laws.” 

More and more quotations and 
opinions might be incorporated in 
this article, both pro and con, to sub- 
stantiate or break down this thought 
provoking question. The objective 
of this article. however, is not to set- 
tle the matter by simple “arm chair 
philosophy.” The real purpose is to 
focus serious thought in this direc- 
tion. The writer’s purpose is truly 
sincere—if the majority of business 
men throughout the United States 
will turn this problem over in their 
minds, then he will be satisfied and 
repaid for this presentation, for the 
time being at least. The mere fact 
that business men will stop to think 
of the problem will undoubtedly 
cause some decrease in the ever 
mounting bankruptcy losses. 


Problem of Avoildable Failures 


In conclusion, emphasis should be 
placed upon the “avoidable bank- 
ruptcies” which are easily reducible. 
By this is meant failures due to un- 
ethical conduct, negligence, careless- 
ness, and above ail—unbusinesslike 
methods. If proper books of ac- 
count are kept, analyzed and the 
facts actually used; if credit is not 
granted promiscuously just to make 
a sale; if funds are not diverted from 
business to pleasure or extravagant 
living when conditions positively for- 
bid or do not warrant; if too much 
credit is not accepted ; if more analy- 
sis and directed study are used be- 
fore rushing pell mell into already 
overcrowded businesses; if more 
business men belonged to worth 
while service clubs and upheld their 
codes of ethics; and if the golden 
rule in business (often lost sight of) 
is respected more generously; then 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Practice 
makes 


Perfect! 


A* axiom that is especially applicable in the typewriting 
class. 


But—it must be the right kind of practice! 


Many schools have solved this problem by using the modern 
method of teaching typewriting— 


THE DICTAPHONE SYSTEM 


With this system a class of students is divided into groups of 


corresponding ability and each group or unit takes dictation 


from the Dictaphone at a rate of speed that is best suited for 
its progress. 


This kind of practice makes perfect! 


Let us tell you more about this modern method of teaching 
typewriting. Send in the coupon for the concise but com- 


plete resume we have prepared to show you what this system 


can mean to your school. 


DICTAPHONE 


SALES CORPORATION 
Graybar Bldg. - New York 


' Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 


Ji ust fi il ] in 206 Graybar Building, New York City. 
and mail the 


coupon 


“Please send me your resume as stated above. 


> 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 
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CALIFORNIA STUDIES ITS 
TYPEWRITING 


By Eva M. Jessup 


Assistant Supervisor of Commercial Education, Los Angeles 


T WAS a colossal task which 
Dr. Ira Kibby, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Business Education for the 
State of California, when he endeav- 
ored to study typewriting in the pub- 
lic high schools of California. 
Schools at the northern and south- 
ern ends of California are six hun- 
dred and forty miles apart as the 
crow flies but are practically nine 
hundred miles apart by roads which 
must be traveled. The number of 
schools and of pupils enrolled is very 
large. There are 153 junior high 
schools in the state and 365 senior 
high schools—a total of 518 high 
schools. The average daily attend- 
ance in these high schools is 297,136. 
There are 1,338 commercial teach- 
ers in the public junior and senior 
high schools of the state. Of this 
number, 750 devote at least a por- 
tion of their time to the teaching 
of typewriting. 
The size of classes throughout the 
state varies greatly. Many small 
schools have only one class in type- 


writing, composed of pupils of all 
grades. At the other extremity is a 
large city system which has 56 junior 
and senior high schools, with 160 
typewriting teachers, and 14,500 pu- 
pils of typewriting. The length of 
the periods of typewriting instruc- 
tion ranges from twenty minutes to 
ninety minutes per day. Even a 
greater divergence is found in the re- 
sults obtained. Some typewriting pu- 
pils make so many errors, when 
penalized according to International 
Rules, that their net score is zero 
words per minute. Others, with the 
same severe penalty, are able to write 
more than one hundred words per 
minute on a fifteen-minute test. 
Here are elements as unlike as 
dinosaurs and modern men. Could 
anything even approaching standardi- 
zation be brought about among these 
five hundred schools, spread over a 
state nine hundred miles in length, 
located in school systems enrolling 
from twelve typewriting pupils to 
fourteen thousand, with periods 


Front Row, Left to Right: Miss Watters of Santa Maria, Mr. Bennyhoff of Santa 
Rosa, Mrs. Stuart of Berkeley, Miss Petersen of Selma, Miss Graham of Gilroy, 
Miss Slaughter of Modesto, and Dr. Kibby, Chief of the Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation for the State of California. Back Row, Left to Right: Mr. Lindquist of 
Oakland, Miss Cecil Jones of Belmont High School, Los Angeles; Miss Waddell 
of Long Beach, Miss Glidden of Pasadena, Miss Jessup of Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Helmick of Brea, Miss Bradford of Fresno, Mr. Trotter of Healdsburg, Miss 


Hoffman of San Jose. 
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varying from twenty to ninety min- 
utes, and securing results ranging 
from zero words per minute to more 
than one hundred words per minute? 
Yet somehow this heterogeneous 
mass must be brought together and 
studied if there is to be any improve- 
ment in the instruction given. 


Securing the Teachers’ Aid 


Dr. Kibby’s first move was to re- 
quest the California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association to appoint a 
committee on typewriting. This 
committee was divided into two sec- 
tions, one composed of teachers of 
typewriting in the northern part of 
California and the other of type- 
writing teachers in the southern part. 
It was thought wise to have this 
committee represent all sections of 
the state and to choose its members 
from small as well as large schools. 
With this in mind, a committee of 
teachers was appointed from the fol- 
lowing cities: Berkeley, Brea, 
Compton, Del Norte, Elsinore, 
Fresno, Gilroy, Healdsburg, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Modesto, Napa, 
Oakland, Pasadena, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, San Jose, Santa Barbara, 
Santa Maria, Santa Rosa, Selma and 
Ventura. The committee was then 
divided into two sections, the North- 
ern Section headed by Mrs. Esta 
Ross Stuart of Berkeley and the 
Southern Section by the writer. The 
northern committee met in Berkeley, 
and the southern committee in Los 
Angeles. Dr. Kibby met with each 
section and attempted to coordinate 
their work. The committee chairmen 
also reported to each other in writ- 
ing the results of their section meet- 
ings and thus sought to bring to- 
gether the work of the two commit- 
tees. 

The first piece of work agreed 
upon by the committees was an at- 
tempt to discover the conditions un- 
der which typewriting is given 
through the state and if possible to 
measure the results obtained with 
the idea of eventually establishing a 
norm for the state. A state-wide test 
was also planned as the best means 
(Continued on page 33) 
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TRAINING THE HUNGARIAN 


BUSINESS MAN 


Part I, printed in the September, 1931, 
issue, gave the general background 
necessary to understand the problems 
of training for business in Hungary. 
This month the various types of schools 
that train for business are given con- 
sideration, 


For the first time, in the school 
year of 1919-1920, the new teaching 
plan was realized. The relationship 
between the three-year system and 
the four-year system was accordingly 
worked out. The third-year students 
were retained so that they might com- 
plete the fourth year. In the summer 
of 1920, the brief regulations and the 
teaching plan appeared in a volume of 
250 pages. Included in this book 
were many detailed methods for the 
cuidance of the instructor in the 
teaching of the various subjects. 


At present, instruction of this 
nature is still continuing according to 
the foundations of the teaching plan 
as organized in 1920. There have, 
however, been modifications made in 
the plan. 


The Curriculum of the Hungarian Four- 
Year Commercial High School 
Subjects 


Periods Per Week 


Year 
Subjects I II Ill IV Total 


1. Religion and 


Moral Philosophy 2 2 2 2. 8 
2. Hungarian Lan- 
guage and Litera- 
2 2 4 it 
— 22— 4 
5. Sociology ...... ——— 4 4 
6. Geography ..... 2 8 
7. Chemistry and 
Knowledge of 
Commercial 
— 2 7 
9. Mathematics and 
General Arith- 
10. Business  Arith- 
il, Commercial 
Transactions — 
12. Bookkeeping ...— 3 3 — 6 
13. Hungarian Busi- 
ness Correspond- 
—- 22— 4 
14. Office Practice.. — — — 4 4 


15. German Lan- 
guage and Cor- 
respondence .... 4 3 3 3 13 

16. Second Foreign 
Language and 
Correspondence.. — 3 

17. Stenography ... 2 2 


3.4 10 
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18. Typewriting ... 1 1 1 
19. Gymnasium and 
Health Education 3 3 3 3 = 12 


31 33 34 34 132 


Penmanship is an elective subject: 1 
year, 1 period per week. 


The new teaching plan of the four- 
year commercial high school will be 
worked out to a greater extent in the 
future but it serves as a basis for all 
Hungarian commercial high schools. 
For the school year 1918-1919 there 
were 75 commercial high schools in 
Hungary: 17 in Budapest, and 58 in 
the provinces. There were 16,000 
students enrolled in these schools, all 
of whom were intending to complete 
their work in the Hungarian lan- 
guage. By the boundaries drawn up 
in the Peace of Trianon, however, 
there remain but 40 of the original 
commercial high schools with approxi- 
mately 7,000 students. The remain- 
ing schools are now in Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslavakia, where for 
the most part the schools use the 
language of the new state. 


The Present Enrollment Situation 


Regarding the present situation of 
the 40 remaining schools in Hungary, 
it will be observed that their number 
has been increased in the last ten or 
twelve years and at the beginning of 
the school year 1929-1930 the statis- 
tics of the commercial high schools 


23 


of Hungary were formulated in the 
following manner: 

There were 50 commercial high 
schools; of the 16 in Budapest, 10 
were for boys, 6 for girls; of the 34 
schools in the provinces, 22 were for 
boys, and 12 for girls. In regard to 
the character of these schools, there 
were 11 city schools, 2 for girls; 24 
community schools, 9 for girls; 8 de- 
nominational schools, 5 of which 
were for girls; 6 cooperative schools, 
2 for girls; and one private school. 
The 50 schools have 311 classes but 
three of the schools have not been 
entirely completed. Of the 50 
schools, 22 are four-year high schools 
with single classes throughout; the 
others, however, have parallel classes 
and in some cases there are as many 
as three or four parallels. Through 
the division of the country into school 
districts the classes are so arranged 
that the majority have a student en- 
rollment of 35 to a class, but some 
classes, however, have as many as 45 
students. 

There were 11,067 students regis- 
tered in the 50 schools for the school 
year 1929-1930; 5,210 students were 
enrolled in the Budapest schools and 
5,857 students in the schools of the 
provinces. The student enrollment 
in boys’ schools was 7,940 and that in 
girls’ schools was 3,127. At the end 
of the school year in the four-year 
schools the students ranged in age 
from 15 to 18 years of age. Hungar- 
ian is the mother tongue of almost all 
the students (98 per cent). In re- 
gard to their religion, 59 per cent are 
Catholic, 19 per cent Protestant, and 
21.6 per cent Jewish. Concerning the 
vocations of their parents, 7 per cent 
are engaged in agriculture, 19 per 
cent in industrial work, 18 per cent 
in commerce, 24 per cent in civil 
service positions, 17 per cent are 
servants, 5 per cent are lawyers, doc- 
tors, and professional men, and 8 
per cent are retired business men. 
Regarding the previous education of 
the students before their entrance 
into the business high school, 16 per 
cent come from the intermediate 
schools, or Mittelschulen ; 78 per cent 
come from the grammar schools, or 
Burgerschulen, and the others come 
from private tutors. The tuition fee 
is lowest in the city schools—a little 
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over 100 pengo. It varies, however, 
from 360 pengo (about $62.00) for 
children of officials to less than half 
for the majority of the others. The 
number of men teachers is 772, and 
that of the women teachers is 157. 

Facts derived from statistics indi- 
cate that typically the girls are more 
diligent and show better results than 
do the boys, the latter having the 
tendency to neglect their studies. 
The private examinations, which are 
for adults, were taken by 632 indi- 
viduals, and of that number 101 were 
women. The final examinations of 
the past year were taken by 2,254 
individuals (including the students of 
private schools) and of that number 
17 per cent were girls. Of the 2,254 
persons taking the examination, 6.2 
per cent passed with honors, 20 per 
cent were rated as “good,” 58 per 
cent were rated as “average,” 13 per 
cent passed upon appeal, and 2 per 
cent were sustained. The number of 
students matriculated for the year 
1930-1931 when published showed a 
decrease of 835 scholars. 


Business Continuation Schools 
for Students 


In Hungary these schools have ex- 
isted for a long time. Originally in- 
struction was given only on Sundays 
and holidays and thus they were 
designated “Sunday-Schools.”” They 
were, however, in the course of time 
regulated by the state through dif- 
ferent statutes. Everywhere from 
the day of entrance. to this course 
until its completion, strict attendance 
was compulsory. 

The course in the continuation 
school is three years in length and 
consists of a prepartory course fol- 
lowed by more technical and ad- 
vanced courses. The teaching pro- 
gram is exactly nine periods a week 
for all years during which time re- 
ligious instruction is given for one 
period a week. All instruction is 
given only on week-days and the 
hours of instruction must not be con- 
tinued after 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

Before the war, there were 110 
students’ apprentice, or continuation, 
schools in Hungary with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 10,000 stu- 
dents. Through the Peace of Tria- 
non, their number was decreased to 
55 schools. In the school year 1928- 
1929 there were 4,978 students en- 
rolled in these courses and of that 
number 30 were girls. A classifica- 
tion of the students showed that only 
19 per cent were from Volksschule 
or elementary schools, 47 per cent 
had attended the grammar or Bur- 
gerschule, 42 per cent had attended 


a secondary school, and 0.9 per cent 
had been trained by private tutors. 


Business Training Courses for 
Girls 


These are usually understood as 
one-year courses, although the very 
first one in the year 1888 was just 
six months in length; later, however, 
it was lengthened to one year and 
still later in some cases to two years. 
Only those young women were per- 
mitted to enroll in these courses who 
had completed four years of the Mit- 
tel or Burgerschulte (Junior high 
school grade) and who were also 14 
years of age. 

In the school year 1928-29, there 
were 31 one-year business training 
schools for girls; 11 were in Buda- 
pest and 20 were in the provinces. 
There were seven of this number 
which likewise had a two-year course. 
The 31 schools had a total enroll- 
ment of 1952. The statistics of the 
school year 1930-1931 showed a de- 
crease of 538 students. 


Commercial High Schools 


As explained previously, these 
schools have existed in Budapest 
since 1891, when the Oriental Trade 
School was established. This school 
later took on the character of the 
typical commercial high school. In 
due time, a commercial department 
was organized in connection with the 
Budapest Academy in 1900 and with 
the Kolozsvarer Academy in 1902. 
In the year 1912, the Kingdom of 
Hungary Export Academy was es- 
tablished in Fiume. All four insti- 
tutions have two-year courses and an 
entrance examination is required for 
admission. The oriental Business 
Academy in Budapest and the Fiume 
Export Academy are under the juris- 
diction of the state and stress cer- 
tain special courses in their curricula. 


The Political Economy and Social 
Science Courses of the Budapest 
Technical High School 


The commercial departments con- 
nected with the Budapest and Koliz- 
svarer Academies belong to private 
corporations and therefore tend to 
stress a more general business educa- 
tion. All four commercial high 
schools have distinguished teachers 
and lecturers. Upon successful com- 
pletion of their studies, students are 
awarded a diploma. In both the state 
schools the number of students is 
limited to a certain number. How- 
ever, this number is often exceeded. 
The average attendance at the Kolz- 
svarer High School is about 80, and 
that of the Budapest Academy about 
300 students yearly. 


As early as 1846, in the trade 
school, which was the predecessor of 
the Budapest Technical High School, 
there was a two-year commercial de- 
partment. Also in the year 1857 the 
technical school inaugurated a course 
similar to that of the trade school, 
the aim of which was preparation 
for business. In 1867, this course 
was combined with that of political 
economy. In 1871 when the techni- 
cal school was organized into a high 
school, business education was put 
into the curriculum where it flour- 
ished until 1885, but after that 
seemed to lose in importance. In the 
year 1914 when the courses in politi- 
cal economy were organized, the 
courses in business education seemed 
to receive new vitality. In the Sta- 
tutes of the Year 1916, there are to 
be found corroborative statements 
that the Budapest Technical High: 
School be organized as a high schoo! 
for technical courses and courses in 
social sciences and political economy. 
This was in consideration of the 
close relationship that exists between 
the natural sciences and mathema- 
tical investigation on the one hanc 
and the social science studies on the 
other. It is of greatest importance 
that the modern technician be a stu- 
dent of social relationships as well as 
a competent business man. Social 
and technical training must go hand 
in hand. 


The Political Economy Course in 
the Budapest University 


While the social science and eco- 
nomics courses in the technical high 
school are only offered in the last 
year of attendance, the studies in so- 
cial science and political economy 
are given with definite systematic in- 
struction throughout the four years 
in the Budapest University. These 
courses were after long preparation 
opened for students in the autumn of 
1920. The following are the cur- 
ricula: I. Universal Political Econ- 
omy and Administration; II. Agri- 
cultural Economy; III. Business 
Knowledge; IV. Study of Foreign 
Relations. The study of consular 
service is studied under Seciton I. 
As the curriculum is never static and 
is always in need of readjustment, 
other courses have been added from 
time to time such as: business semi- 
nar (a course in oriental prepara- 
tion) further experimental study of 
agrarian politics, botany, agricul- 
tural chemistry, social politics, ex- 
perimental study of plants, experi- 
mental study of animals, seminar of 
problems concerned with private 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THESES IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


N May of this year a letter was 


sent by Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 


New York University, to all col- 
leges and universities through which 
studies in business education might 
have been made, requesting informa- 
tion in regard to such studies either 


completed or in process. 


The list 


that follows gives the result of this 
inquiry. This list does not include 
studies in business education sub- 
mitted at New York University in 


the school year 1930-1931. 


This in- 


formation was given in the Septem- 
ber 1931 issue of the JoURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


We shall be 


glad to receive information about 
theses in business education not listed 
below. 


“Jt 


6. 


“I 


3 Arnold, Frank J., 


. Beers, George Amos, 


Agnew, Peter I., Jr., “Investigation 
of Office Appliances for Instruc- 
tional Purposes in School,” A. M. 
New York University, 1928. 

Alexander, Earl D., “The Develop- 
ment of the Teaching of Economics 
in American Secondary Schools,” 
M. S., The College of the City of 
New York, 1928, 


3. Anderberry, Christine, “Job Analysis 


and Employment Relations in Store 
Salesmanship to a Course of Study,” 
University of Southern California, 
1930. 


. Anderson, John A., “Fitting the Vo- 


cational Course in Commerce to the 
Needs of a Particular Community,” 
University of Southern California, 
1926, 


“A Comparative 
Study of the Educational Results 
of a Cooperative Commercial Group 
and a Noncooperative Commercial 
Group in Secondary Education,” 
A.M., New York University, 1928. 

Ash, Frank, “Business Information 
Possessed by Public High-School 
Seniers of all Curricula,” School of 
Education, New York University, 
(In process). 


. Atkinson, Earl Wesley, “An Experi- 


ment in Teaching Bookkeeping,” 
A.M., University of Pittsburgh, 
1928. 


. Barker, Ruth Plimpton, “The Teach- 


ing of Office Practice in Public 
Secondary Schools of the United 
States,” University of Southern 
California, (In process). 

Beck, Paul Henry, “Comparison of the 
Grades of the Different Classes of 
Commercial Pupils in the Central 
High School, St. Louis,” A.M., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1926. 

“Tests of Vari- 

ous Methdos of Drill ‘a Commercial 

Arithmetic,” A.M., University of 

Chicago, 1913. 


. Beers, Gertrude, “New Methods and 


Materials in the Teaching of Short- 
hand,” University of Nebraska, 1930. 


. Bennett, Arthur Walfred, “A Survey 


13. 


14. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


23. 


24. 


29. 


. Bryant, Edna M. (Mrs.), 


of School Banking in the City of 
Glendale, California, for the Years 
1927 and 1928 with Special Refer- 
ence to the Intermediate Schools,” 
University of Southern California, 
1930. 

Bennett, William Gordon, “A Study of 
the Correlation Fund to Exist Be- 
tween Bookkeeping and Other Sec- 
ondary School Subjects in the High 
School of Commerce, Toronto,” 
A.M., University of Chicago, 1929. 

Benway, Harold F., “A Compartive 
Study of the Vocational Success of 
Graduates of the Two-Year Busi- 
ness Curriculum in Lincoln High 
School, Jersey City, N. J., with 
the Two-Year Drop-Outs of Other 
Curricula in the Same School,” 
A.M., School of Education, New 
York University, 1931. 

Beynon, A. Blodwen, “Factors De- 
termining Choice of Commercial 
Subjects by High School Students,” 
The University of Nebraska, 1925. 

Blanchard, Delia M., “Recommenda- 
tions as to Changes in, or Additions 
to, the Curriculum of the Secretarial 
Division of the Commercial De- 
partment of the Senior High School 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Based cn Certain Data Gathered by 
the Commercial Department,” A.M., 
New York University, 1927, 


. Bohan, Francis A., “An Investigation 


of the Part Drilling on Unnatural 
Letter Combinations Plays in Learn- 
ing Typewriting,” M.S., The Col- 
lege of the City of New York, (In 
process). 

Booth, Olive C. (Mrs.), “The Semes- 
teral Achievements of Typewriting 
Pupils in California High Schools,” 
The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, (In process). 

Brewington, Ann Elizabeth, ‘“Prog- 
nostic Tests for Typewriting,” 
A.M., The University of Chicago, 
1922. 


. Brown, Thomas R., “Organization and 


Supervision of the High School 
Student Body Budget,” The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1930. 
Brownfield, Lelah, “A Comparative 
Study of Current Textbooks in 
Secretarial Practice,” A.M., New 

York University, 1930. 
“A Study 


of Systems Employed in the Teach- 
ing of Penmanship, New York City 
1890-1916,” M.S., The College of the 
City of New York, (In Process). 

Buell, Florence, “Analysis of Busi- 
ness Needs in a Small Community 
as a Basis for a Course in Office 
Training,” The University of South- 
ern California, 1928, 

Bullock, Albert E., “The Administra- 
tion and Supervision of High School 
Student Body Finances,” The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1926. 

Burns, Edward George, “Study of the 
Non-Vocational Business Transac- 
tions Performed by the Consumers 
of a Metropolitan District,” A.M., 
University of Pittsburgh, 1929, 
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20. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


38. 


39. 


. Dale, Edgar, 


. Dush, Willa M., 


Butsch, Russell Lewis Carl, “An Ex- 
perimental Study of Progress in 
Typewriting,” A.M., The Univers- 
ity of Chicago, 1927. 


. Butterfield, Clarence U., “The Admin- 


istration and Supervision of Stu- 
dent Stores in Senior High Schools 
of California,” The University of 
Southern California, 1929. 

Campbell, Walter Clemens, ““Commer- 
cial Education, Its Meaning and 
Practice,” Ph.M., The University of 
Chicago, 1910. 

Castle, Margaret A., “A Curriculum 
Study for a General Salesmanship 
Course,” A.M., The University of 
Pittsburgh, 

Chey, Soon Ju. “A Suggested Com- 
mercial Curriculum for the Chosen 
Christian College in Korean,” Ph.D., 
New York University, 1930. 

Colbert, Everett H., “A Study of the 
Nature and Requirements of New 
York City Clerical Occupations 
Open to Negro Men and Women,” 
Ph.D., New York University, 1929. 

Collins, Agnes E., “Recommendations 
for a Curriculum for the Com- 
mercial Department in an Eastern 
Industrial City High School Based 
Upon the Community Situation and 
the Business Experience oi its Com- 
mercial Graduates,’ A.M., School of 
Education, New York University, 
1926. 

Cooley, Mazie R., “Relation of the 
I. Q. to Success in Learning Short- 
hand and Typewriting,” A.M., The 
University of Pittsburgh, 1928. 

Cotting, K. M., “Standards of Ele- 
mentary Thrift and ‘Thrift Score 
Card,” The University of Southern 
California, 1928. 

Courtright, Jeannette Baldwin, ( Mrs.) 
“A Comparative Study of the 
School Records and the Occupa- 
tional Records of Commercial 
Graduates,” The University ot 
Southern California, (In process). 

Crawiord, Carlos Clinton, “The Duties 
and Responsibilities of Directors ot 
Commercial Education,” A.M., The 
University of Chicago, 1929, 

“Factual Basis for Cur- 
riculum Revision in Arithmetic with 
Special Reference to Children’s 
Understanding of Business Terms,” 
Ph.D., The University of Chicago, 
1929, 

Danforth, E. R., “Financial Guidance 
in High School,” The University of 
Southern California, 1926. 

Davidson, Sidney Harold, “A Study 
of the Effects of Rest Periods on 
Learning Curves in Typewriting,” 
The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1929, 

Drury, James Child, “Student Evalua- 
tion of Instruction in the School oi 
Commerce, M.A., New York Uni- 
versity, 1931, 


. Duchemin, Mamie Lee, “Trends in In- 


struction in Bookkeeping since 1890,” 
The University of California, 1926. 
“The Building and 
Use of Achievement Tests in Gregg 
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Shorthand,” A.M., New York Uni- 
versity, 1927, 

Engels, Helen, “Study of Transcrip- 
tion Errors Made by College Secre- 
tarial Classes,’ A.M., School of 
Education, New York University, 

(In process). 


. Ely, Margaret H., “A Comparative 


Analysis of the 1916 and 1929 Gregg 
Shorthand Manual,” A.M., New 
York University, 1930. 


. File, Clinton McDavid, “The Study of 


Teachers of Commercial Subjects in 
Illinois High Schools, with an FEn- 
rollment of Five Hundred or More,” 
A.M., The University of Chicago, 
1928. 

Fischer, Grace O, Johnston, ‘Real Es- 
tate Education in California,” The 
University of Southern California, 
1929, 

Fisk, McKee, “The Relation Between 
Business Arithmetic and Business 
Practice.” The University of South- 
ern California, 1926. 


. Fleming, Elizabeth A., “A Compara- 


tive Study of the Whole and Part 
Method of Teaching the Type- 
writer Keyboard,” A.M., The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1930. 
Forney, W. C., “Status of Business 
Department Heads in Public Senior 
High Schools of Pennsylvania,” 
A.M., School of Education, New 
York Unviersity, (In process). 
Frankland, Helen, “A Comparison of 
the Traditional and the Direct As- 
socaition Methods of Teaching 
Gregg Shorthand,” A.M., New York 
University, (In process). 


. Fullenwider, Francis C., “The Aims 


and Organization of Commercial 
Education of Junior College Grade,” 
The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (In process). 

Gibson, Ruth, “Extracurricular Activi- 
ties of Senior-High-Business Teach- 
ers of Missouri with Suggestions 
for a Course of Study to Develop 
more Effective Participation by 
Business Teachers,” A.M., New 
York University, 1931. 


3. Glover, John G., “Fundamental Prin- 


ciples of Internal Business Control,” 
A.M., New York University, 1930. 
Goodell, Mame Eleanor, “A Critical 
Analysis of the Placement of Com- 
mercial High School Students in 
Los Angeles,’ The University of 
Southern California, 1930. 


. Gordon, David, “The History of the 


Development of Commercial Curric- 
ulum in the High School,” M.S., 
The College of the City of New 
York, 1929. 

Graham, Jessie, “The Present Status 
of Commercial Teacher Training in 
the Degree Granting Institutions of 
the United States,” The University 
of Southern California, 1929, 

Greening, Burton O., “An Analysis 
of Occupational Information Texts,’ 
The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1926. 

Hainfeld, Charles F., “A Learning 
Study to Determine Whether It is 
More Economical to Learn Type- 
writing by the ‘Whole’ or by the 
‘Part’ Method,” A. M., New York 
University, 1927. 

Haynes, Benjamin R., “The Present 

Status of Elementary Business 

Training in the Public Junior High 


School of New York State,” A. M., 
New York University, 1929. 

60. Haynes, Benjamin R., “Status of Ele- 
mentary Business Training in 
Junior High Schools of the United 
States,” Ph. D., New York Univer- 
sity, (In process). 

61. Hecht, Samuel T., “A Study of First- 
Term High-School Pupil’s Abilities 
to Solve Problems Involving the 
Use of Percentage During the First 
Year’s Study of Bookkeeping in the 
Commercial High Schools in New 
York City,” A.M., New York Uni- 
versity, 1928. 

62. Heine, Ruth, “The Status of the Sec- 
retarial Subjects in Collegiate In- 
stitutes,” The University of Cali- 
fornia, (In process). 

63. Helmstadter, Carl William, “Trends 
in Commercial Education in Ne- 
braska High Schools,” The Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, 1929, 

64. Hill, Iuvicy Martha, “Some Problems 
of Beginning Commercial Teachers 
in Nebraska,” The University of 
Nebraska, 1930. 

65. Holmes, George B., “The Teaching 
of Bookkeeping in the Secondary 
Schools of California,’ The Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 1928. 

66. Horton, H. M., “Occupations of 
Graduates of Los Angeles High 
Schools,” A.M., The University of 
Southern California, 1928. 

67, Janovsky, Mildred Julia, “A Second- 
ary School Presentation of ‘How 
Men Work Together,’” A.M., The 
University of Chicago, 1922. 

68. Jessup, Eva M., “The Improvement 
in Instruction in  Typewriting 
Through Supervision,” The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, (In 
process). 

69, Johnson,. Mildred <A., “Comparative 
Analysis of Gregg Shorthand Man- 
ual and Speed Studies-—Anniversary 
Education,” A.M., New York Uni- 
versity, 1931. 

70. Jones, Anna M., “Analysis of Factors 
which Affect Stability of Clerical 
Employees in New York Univer- 
sity, July 1, 1924, March 1, 1928,” 
New York University, 1928. 

71. Joy, Herman Charles, “Educational 
Value of the Administration of 
High School Student Body Finan- 
ces,” The University of Southern 
California, 1930. 

72. Keister, Albert Samuel, “The Man- 


agement of Personal Saving,” Ph.D., 

The University of Chicago, 1927, 

73. Ketterer, William A., “Duties of Cry 
Directors of Commercial Educa- 
tion,” Grove City College, 1931. 

74. Keylor, William W., “A Study of the 
Need for High School Courses in 
Business Arithmetic and the Topics 
That Should Be Included,’ A.M.,, 
The University of Pittsburgh, 1930. 

75. Kidder, Raymond S., “Present Status 
of Economics in High Schools of 
New York State,” A.M., New York 
University, 1928. 

76. Killgallon, Katherine Winifred, “A 
Study of Certain Phases of Com- 
mercial Education in the Approved 
High Schools of Pennsylvania,’ 
A.M., The University of Pittsburgh, 
1930. 

77. Kinne, Frances, “A Study of Corre- 
lation Problems of English Compo- 
sition and Shorthand ‘Transcrip- 
tion,” A.M., New York University, 
(In process). 

78. Kuntz, Arthur, “An Analytical Study 
of Teaching Difficulties in First- 
Year Bookkeeping with Suggested 
Remedies,” A.M., New York Uni- 
versity, (In process). 

79. Kuykendall, Benjamin, Jr., “A Study 
of the Commercial English, Mathe- 
matics, and Science Teachers in the 
State of Pennsylvania,” A.M., New 
York University, 1930. 

80. Lackas, John, “An Analysis of Busi- 
ness Law Textbooks in Terms of 
New Jersey Law Cases and Stat- 
utes,’ A.M., New York University, 
1931. 

81. Landsberg, Irene Marian, “An Fvai- 
uation of Present Metheds of Union 
High School Support in Southern 
California for the Years 1923-1927,” 
The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1929. ° 

82. Lawrence, A. L., “A Study to Deter- 
mine the Status of Commercial 
Education in the Public White 
Schools in Kentucky,’’ The Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, 1930. 

8&3. Lay, Chester Frederic, “Training in 
Business Administration for Execu- 
tives of Social Agencies,” A.M., The 
University of Chicago, 1923. 

84. Lewis, Cleona, “A Secondary School 

Presentation of the Work of Trade 

and Traders,” A.M., The University 

of Chicago, 1921. 

(To be continued next month) 


OFFICE PRACTICE SYLLABUS 
IN NEW JERSEY 


HE latest arrival in new courses 

of study is the new Office 
Practice syllabus of the State of 
New Jersey. With its forward look- 
ing aims, completeness of content 
and numerous helpful suggestions, 
this course of study seems destined 
toward great popularity among com- 
mercial educators. 

The problems of office practice 
have been the subject of many ar- 
ticles and numerous convention talks. 
When should such a course be given, 
how long should it be, who should 
take it, what equipment is needed, 


what should be the content of the 
course, how should the course be han- 
dled? These and many other ques- 
tions are continually asked by those 
interested in Office Practice. 

This new syllabus takes a definite 
stand on a number of these important 
problems. For example, it takes the 
stand that all commercial students, 
whether bookkeeping or secretarial 
should, during the twelfth year, take 
a full year office practice course. It 
gives a detailed outline for such a 
course, making due provision for ad- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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PRACTICE SET PRESENTATION 


By H. A. Andruss 


Head of Department of Education, Bloomsbury State Teachers College, Pennsylvania 


URING the past decade the 

teaching of bookkeeping in 
public schools has grown steadily 
better. This improvement is mani- 
fested in the more intelligent order 
of presentation (commonly calied 
method of approach) and the wider 
use of objective point tests. Through 
all these changes the long routine 
practice set has remained as the only 
means of unifying and applying ac- 
counting principles. Although there 
are fewer ‘ong practice sets in book- 
keeping courses, the sets still remain 
as the only device used to summar- 
ize procedures presented in the early 
part of bookkeeping courses. 


Status of Practice Sets 


The first “model set of books” 
vublished in the United States is 
credited to Benjamin Booth in 1789. 
Once practice sets were the sole 
ineans used in teaching bockkeeping. 
Now one finds from one-third to one- 
half of the bookkeeping student’s 
time devoted to unifying practice 
sets. Bookkeeping principles and 
procedures are presented first by 
question, problems, exercises, and 
short practice sets. Then when stu- 
dents are familizr with the princt- 
ples an application of them is made 
ma practice sct. 

For purposes of this discussion a 
long or unifying practice set may be 
defined as a connected routine of 
business transactions affecting one 
concern, which requires more than 
one week of class time to complete. 
The short practice set is used to 
teach the different steps of the book- 
keeping cycle, namely: (1) journal- 
izing; (2) posting; (3) taking of 
trial balances; (4) making financial 
statements ; (5) closing the books. 


Weakness of Practice Set 
Teaching 


Until students are thoroughly con- 
versant with the bookkeeping cycle, 
they should not attempt to work out 
a long practice set. Therefore prac- 
tice sets are generally taught near 
the end of the course. Long sets 
may be begun about the third month 
of a semester. Sometimes deferring 
practice sets until even later in the 
course is to be preferred. 

Practice set presentation in the 


past has been more or less ineffective 

on account of: 

(1) Not being taught on a class basis. 

(2) Not ascertaining if the work pre- 
sented is the result of independent 
student effort. 

(3) Not indicating student mistakes dur- 
ing the period of construction. 


(4) Not providing an interim for students 
to correct errors before practice sets 
are finally submitted. 


Since practice sets involve from six 
to nine weeks in the usual semester 
of a bookkeeping course, an improve- 
ment in the method of presenting 
them will materially enhance the ef- 
fectiveness of high school bookkeep- 
ing instruction. In the last analysis, 
the unifying practice set is the true 
test of bookkeeping ability. In so 
far as this is true practice sets con- 
stitute the most important unit of 
bookkeeping instruction. 

Many times bookkeeping is taught 
on a class basis until the long prac- 
tice set is reached. Then students 
are allowed to proceed at their own 
rate. Instruction is on an individual 
basis. Students consult the teacher 
from time to time to verify some 
entry or calculation by the teacher’s 
key. No two students are doing the 
same work. The day for handing in 
the practice set arrives and the care- 
less student has had to sit up the 
night before the set is due to com- 
plete his work. Or he copies the 
entries of a more industrious fellow 
student. The teacher’s contact with 
the practice set has consisted largely 
in correcting student errors when the 
student has deemed it necessary to 
ask the aid of the teacher and his 
key. Practice sets are submitted at 
or near the end of the course. 
Teachers may or may not grade them. 
Grading practice sets once and fin- 
ally is about as futile as leaving them 
in a convenient closet to collect dust. 
Errors are discovered too late for ef- 
fective remedial teaching since the 
bookkeeping course is at or near its 
end. To correct these common short- 
comings in teaching practice sets, we 
need to have: 

(1) Teachers who will work out practice 
sets before presenting them to stu- 
dents. 

(2) Procress grades to motivate the fin- 
ishing of daily practice set assign- 
ments and to deter copying. 
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(3) CoMPLETION grades to point out mis- 
takes of accuracy, appearance, and 
arrangement so that students might 
correct such mistakes before finally 
submitting their practice sets. This 
in effect, provides an opportunity for 
remedial teaching. 


Teachers Must Know Set 


The teaching of practice sets is not 
different in its basic aspects from 
teaching any other secondary school 
subject. The preparation of the 
teacher consists of working out the 
practice set so as to have first-hand 
information. This does not mean that 
a detailed solution of the practice set 
transactions will add to the teachers 
general knowledge of bookkeeping. 
However, a large measure of success 
ii practice set presentation depends 
on a detailed knowledge of the en- 
tries rather than merely a general 
grasp of accounting and bookkeeping. 
There are many advantages arising 
from the teacher’s having worked out 
the practice set. Among these ad- 
vantages are: 

(1) The time necessary to finish assign- 
ments 1s more accurate. 
Marginal notes in the teacher's text- 
book opposite the more difficult en- 
tries will aid class explanation. 
Teacher’s keys or manuals become 
less necessary and need not be used 
as a class reference book. 
“Extra” entries—those not contained 
in practice set memoranda—may be 
introduced so as to have different 
practice set results from year to 
year, thus rendering variable price 
lists unnecessary. 

Once the teacher has worked out 
the practice set and has made mar- 
ginal notes opposite the difficult en- 
tries, he is ready to compute the time 
necessary to complete the practice set. 
Keeping in mind rulings, “heading- 
in” of account names, and_ posting, 
the practice set should be divided up 
into daily assignments. An allow- 
ance for the time necessary to grade 
the sets at least once completely be- 
fore they are submitted should be 
made. 

Many times the sets may be col- 
lected by the teacher, leaving in the 
hands of the student the practice set 
trial balance. While the teacher is 
grading the practice set books, the 
class assignments may be the making 
of work sheets, statements, and clos- 
ing entries from the trial balance and 
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other practice set data. These as- 
signments will occupy the student’s 
time while the teacher evaluates the 
part of the practice set that is 
finished. 


The First Day 


All these steps have been taken by 
the teacher before he ever appears 
before the bookkeeping class to pre- 
sent the practice set. On the first 
day the time allowed for completing 
the whole set should be clearly indi- 
cated to the class. Then a definite 
daily assignment should be made by 
transaction number or date. Each 
day thereafter these daily assign- 
ments should be made and the prac- 
tice set of every student checked to 
determine whether or not an honest 
attempt was made to finish the daily 
assignment. 


The class procedure may be ar- 
ranged as follows: 

(1) Make tomorrow’s assignment by 
transaction number, indicating the 
amount of posting or ruling to be 
done, This will occupy about five 
minutes. 

(2) Explain the difficult entries in to- 

morrow’s assignments, making cal- 
culations of interest, depreciation, or 
discounts if they are likely to be 
difficult. 
New situations, new _ relationships, 
and new principles should be pointed 
out. This is the “telling” part of 
the teaching period and may occupy 
from ten to fifteen minutes, 

(3) Class discussion and questions will 
serve to verify entries made in fin- 
ishing today’s assignment. Make sure 
that the more difficult entries were 
properly treated. This will take ten 
or fifteen minutes. 


(4) Permit the class to work on their 
practice sets. Then check each stu- 
dent to see that he has finished to- 
day’s assignment. This means check- 
ing only one item, One account, one 
entry, one journal page is verified 
throughout the whole class. Only 
a glance in passing will suffice. This 
will consume from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

The time for this class procedure 
is based on the 40 to 50 minute pe- 
riod. If a longer period is used, 
the last three steps are of about equal 
length, while the first step is much 
shorter. 


The Daily Check-Up 


In making the daily check of stu- 
dent progress, the teacher may pause 
to point out mistakes or make sug- 
gestions, but students should be 
checked on only one item daily. Thus 
student mistakes are pointed out in 
time for correction and the teacher 
is taken out of his seat and comes 
in contact with the work being done. 

The results of the daily check of 


the progress of the student may be 
posted on a bulletin board near the 
entrance of the room. If a student 
finishes his assignments each day he 
gets a (VY) opposite his name. If 
not, he gets an (X) indicating that 
he did not finish the assignment or 
made a mistake in the particular item 
checked. Students may be credited 
with entries, which have been writ- 
ten in pencil, if they wish to verify 
them in class: 

(1) Cannot take an intelligent part in 

class discussion. 


(2) Cannot be assumed to have done their 
work without the aid of others, 


(3) Cannot develop a well-rounded con- 
cept of the relationships and func- 
tions of business records. 


(4) Cannot understand explanations given 
by the teacher from day to day. 


The Need for Progress Grades 


Hence, a student checked as fin- 
ishing daily assignment only ten 
times within the fifteen days devoted 
to a practice set would receive a 
“progress” grade of  662/3% 
(10+15) or its letter equivalent. 


However, a student checked twelve 
times out of a possible fifteen would 
receive a “progress” grade of 80% 
(12+15) or its letter equivalent. 

This progress grade deters copy- 
ing as the unscrupulous student will 
not have completed material from 
which to copy from day to day. This 
progress grade must be combined 
with the completion grade (based on 
a correction sheet) to find the final 
practice set grade. 

Progress grades motivate student 
effort during the construction of the 
practice set while the completion 
grade is an appraisal of the finished 
product. One is a daily check of a 
few items, while the other is a de- 
tailed analysis of every item in the 
practice set and their relationship to 
one another. The progress grade 
keeps the student’s practice set mov- 
ing along with the class discussion, 
and the completion grade evaluates 
the final result. One rewards con- 
sistent effort and the other rewards 
effective effort. 

(To be continued next month) 


Occupations of New Jersey High 
School Graduates of 1930 


CCORDING to a statement in 

the “Education Bulletin”? of 
the New Jersey State Department of 
Public Instruction, “the high school 
reports show that 15,187 pupils were 
graduated in February and June 
classes from approved public high 
schools in this State. The occupa- 
tions of these graduates are sum- 


marized as follows: 
Boys Girls Total 


Colleze of Arts....... 1,937 1,142 3,079 
Technical School ...... 534 108 642 
Normal School ........ 61 628 689 
Nursing School ....... 1 433 434 
Preparatory School .... 188 92 280 
Oiher Schools 634 1,016 1,650 
Office Positions ....... 970 1,724 2,694 
Store Positions ...... 214 «157 371 
Trades or Industry.... 584 41 625 
103 4 107 


Miscell’s. Occupations.. 547 387 934 
Post Graduates ....... 81 60 36141 


Total in School or 


5,854 5,792 11,646 
Not Employed ....... 458 874 1,332 
Unaccounted for ..... 1,102 1,107 2,209 


Total Graduated ....7,414 7,773 15,187 


1“Education Bulletin,’ Vol. XVII, No. 
5, January, 1931, p. 256-7, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


“The information collected last 
year for the June, 1929, graduates 
cannot be compared item for item 
with the above table, but a number of 
comparisons can be made. In these 
comparisons, it should be borne in 
mind that the figures of 1928-1929, 
referred to hereafter as 1929, are for 
June graduates only, and do not in- 
clude the graduates of approved eve- 
ning high schools. The figures for 
the year 1929-1930, hereafter re- 
ferred to as 1930, are for both Feb- 
ruary and June graduating classes in- 
cluding the graduates of approved 
evening high schools. 

“The 1929 report shows 46.9 per 
cent of high school graduates con- 
tinuing their education in colleges, 
prepartory schools, or schools offer- 
ing training for specific vocations. 
In 1930, 44.6 per cent are reported 
to be continuing their education. 

“In 1929, 23.3 per cent took of- 
fice positions, 1.9 per cent store po- 
sitions, and 4.9 per cent entered work 
in the trades or industry. For 1930, 
the figures are 17.7 per cent for of- 
fice positions, 2.4 per cent for sell- 
ing positions, and 4.1 per cent for 

(Continued on page 38) 
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KANSAS COLLEGES REPORT 
ON ACCOUNTING 


HE successes and failures of 

accounting courses, their con- 
tent, methods, and objectives, with 
particular reference to the first 
year’s work, was the subject of the 
last conference on accounting in- 
struction held at the University of 
Kansas. Accounting instructors did 
not hesitate to relate the weaknesses 
as well as the strength of their par- 
ticular work. 

The Junior College problem is 
different from that in the four-year 
college, said W. J. Cavanaugh of the 
Coffeyville Junior College. Account- 
ing courses should meet the require- 
ments of four-year schools and also 
the demands of the industrial com- 
munity of the city. This school now 
gives two years, or twelve hours. 
The first semester is spent in de- 
veloping the theory of debit and 
credit, building up statements, clos- 
ing books, partnerships; second 
semester is devoted to corporations 
and costs. The Himmelblau text is 
used. 


Graduates Expect to Teach 


Most of our graduates expect to 
teach in high schools, said Ralph 
Pickett of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Emporia. Few of them go 
into accounting work. We use the 
Streightoff text in the elementary 
course, the Sherwood text for inter- 
mediate work, and Tittenhouse and 
Percy in advanced accounting. We 
now offer a course in auditing. The 
students majoring in commerce are 
required to take three courses in ac- 
counting (11 hours). Eighteen 
hours are regularly offered. The 
first two courses are given in the 
freshman year. We have no labo- 
ratory period, some reference read- 
ing, and the problems are never 
returned to the students. Those 
who take secretarial work are re- 
quired to take six hours of ac- 
counting. 

The Fort Hays State College will 
offer a more practical accounting 
training this fall instead of the 
teacher training emphasis that has 
formerly been given, according to 
Leonard W. Thompson. There will 
be a laboratory next year and all 
work will be done under supervision. 
The first course will be preceded by 
a fundamentals course given for stu- 
dents who have not had accounting 


in high school. Students will be re- 
quired to re-copy problems and hand 
them in again if mistakes are made. 
The Kester and Streightoff texts in 
elementary accounting will be used. 

Arnold Jones of the Kansas State 
College who teaches Accounting I, is 
dissatisfied with the present Kester 
text. He will try McKinsey next 
year. His method comprises the in- 
troduction of the balance sheet with 
Paton’s idea of terminology: assets 
and equities. He attempts to show 
that the final objective is the supply- 
ing of financial statements. Two 
hours of recitation and three hours 
of laboratory are given for three 
hours credit. 


Twenty-five Per Cent Fail 


About 25 per cent of the students 
drop out or fail accounting II at the 
Kansas State College, said H. M. 
Stewart, instructor, who has a firm 
belief in the balance sheet approach. 
The Kester and Paton texts are 
used in this course. Mr. Stewart at- 
tempts to show how to analyze and 
think our transactions, he continues 
the development of principles and 
covers partnerships and corporations. 
Two hours recitation and _ three 
hours of laboratory are given for 
three hours credit. 

An attempt to satisfy the needs 
of students who do not go into ad- 
vanced accounting is the method ap- 
plied by L. J. Sicard of the Kansas 
Wesleyan University. The Walton 
material is used of which he consid- 
ers the second part very good. Mr. 
Sicard also uses Schmidt’s text in 
introductory work and feels it is 
very satisfactory since it tells the 
“why” as well as the “how.” This 
year he expects to use Schmidt for 
the first semester and follow it with 
Walton or McKinsey during the sec- 
ond semester. 

The Kester text was declared 
difficult to cover in a course of three 
hours each semester at the McPher- 
son College. Earl R. Bohling, in- 
structor, declares that 50 per cent of 
the students drop out or flunk. The 
Kester text as used at Southwestern 
College by William A. Murphy was 
also found difficult. Mr. Murphy 
explained that it seemed too verbose, 
problems can be interpreted in sev- 
eral ways, and that there was alto- 
gether too much work. 

The course in elementary account- 
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ing should be arranged to meet all 
types of students, in the opinion of 
L. T. Tupy of the University of 
Kansas. He classifies students in 
elementary courses into three main 
groups: General Business Students; 
Production Engineers; Students In- 
tending to Become C. P. A.’s; Stu- 
dents Intending to Teach Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting; Liberal Arts 
College Students: Engineers. 

About 20 per cent of accounting 
students fall into the first two 
groups, and the remainder into the 
third group which takes accounting 
mainly for the general information 
derived therefrom. In the past, at- 
tention was paid primarily to the 
first two groups (General Business 
Students—C. P. A.’s and Teachers) 
and little attention given students 
who take accounting with the same 
purpose of any other Liberal Arts 
course. 


One Semester of Accounting 


Since the biggest proportion of 
the 80 per cent group (Liberal Arts 
Students—Home Economics  Stu- 
dents — Education Students — Fine 
Arts Students—Engineers) take but 
one semester of accounting, the first 
three-hour course should be planned 
to satisfy their requirements. A one- 
semester course embodying the fol- 
lowing topics should give them the 
general information they seek: 
Topics—History and Development 
of Modern Accounting, Theory of 
Debit and Credit, Construction of 
Accounts, Construction of the Ac- 
counting System, Classification of 
Properties and Property Rights, 
Business Papers, Development of 
Statements, Use and Purpose of 
Statements, Special Statements Per- 
taining to Various Types of Busi- 
ness, Interpretation and Analysis 
of Statements. 

If possible to classify students and 
have special sections for the various 
groups, the course could be shaped 
to meet the special needs of each 
particular group. This in most in- 
stances is difficult to accomplish. 
However, a course somewhat similar 
to the course mentioned above can 
be given in the first three hours and 
special work can be done with those 
intending to go on in accounting. 
The main duty is to shape the first 
year’s work to meet the need of the 
greatest number. 
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National Associations of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions 


HE National Association of 

Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions comes before the com- 
mercial teaching world with a new 
program worthy of the support of all 
commercial teacher training institu- 
tions and all commercial teachers. 
The four-fold objective of the Asso- 
ciation is stated as follows: 

1. Improvement of programs for 
training teachers of commercial sub- 
jects ; 

2. Elevation of standards for the 
certification of teachers of com- 
mercial subjects ; 

3. Promotion of research in com- 
mercial education ; 

4. Development of proper recog- 
nition amongst schoolmen of the 
significance of commercial education. 


Fact Finding Programs 

In working toward this objective, 
the Association has in the past fol- 
lowed fact-finding program and 
attention has been given to determin- 
ing (1) what are the practices in the 
teacher training field with regard to 
curricula, (2) what should be the 
practice with regard to teacher train- 
ing curricula? A study was under- 
taken and principles of curriculum 
building for commercial teacher 
training formulated by Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax and Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 
both of New York University. 

In the year 1930-1931, the work of 
the Association, under the leadership 
of the president, Miss Ann Brewing- 
ton, of the University of Chicago, 
undertook the formulation of a 
definition of commercial education 
and a statement of the obligation and 
position of business education in our 
social and economic order. This at- 
tempt to define the scope, the obliga- 
tions, and the position of business 
education, it will be noted, is basic to 
the realization of all four parts of 
the objective of the Association. It 
will be noted further that such a 
definition should serve particularly to 
assist in achieving Parts 3 and 4 of 
the objective as stated above. 


To Continue Study 


Only a beginning was made in this 
work during the past year. Members 


of the Association, realizing the im- 
portance of the work decided at the 
Detroit meeting on February 27, 
1931, to continue the study to secure 
a better formulation of the definition, 


C. M. Yoder 
President of the Association 


representing the best and most care- 
ful thought of business educators 
throughout the country. This im- 
portant work was turned over to a 
committee with Mr. Frederick G. 
Nichols, of Harvard University, as 
chairman. The Association expects 
to publish the results of this study 
when the work is completed, which 
study will be sent to members. 


Officers of Association 
The officers for the year 1931-1932 


are as follows: 

President—C. M. Yoder, President, 
Whitewater State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 

Vice-President—Alfred Sorenson, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 
Treasurer—Paul A. Carlson, Whitewater 
State Teachers College. 

Secretary—Helen Reynolds, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

The directors who are serving now are: 
Ann Brewington, University of Chicago; 
A. A, Miller, North Texas State Teachers 
College ; F. G. Nichols, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Paul S. Lomax, New York Univer- 
sity; E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa. 

Membership in the Association is 
of two kinds: Institutional and As- 
sociate. Institutional membership is 
open to recognized universities, teach- 
ers’ colleges and normal schools 
doing commercial teacher training. 
This membership entitles the holder 
to a voting representative at all meet- 
ings of the Association ; the fee is $10 
a year. Associate membership is 
open to instructors in institutions 
eligible for institutional membership, 
to graduate and to fourth-year stu- 


dents specializing in commercial edu- 
cation in the schools eligible for 
membership, and to public school ad- 
mihistrators and supervisors in charge 
of commercial education. The asso- 
ciate membership fee is $2.00. 


Under the leadership of Mr. 
Yoder, the new President, the Asso- 
ciation will make an important con- 
tribution to the professional life of 
its members. Institutions doing com- 
mercial teacher training are urged to 
ally themselves with the other leading 
universities and teacher colleges in 
the country in contributing to and 
profiting by the work of the Associa- 
tion. Individual teachers will find it 
worth their while to join with the 
other representative business educa- 
tors of the country. Send your ap- 
plication for membership to the Sec- 
retary, Helen Reynolds, School of 
Commerce, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, in time to make your contri!u- 
tion to the 1932 meeting. 


Members of Association 


The following commercial teacher 
training institutions are now members 
of the Association : 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; Columbia University School of 
Business, New York City; Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania; Gradu- 
ate School of Education of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
nois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois; State Teachers College of Terre 
Haute, Indiana; State Teachers College of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; State Normal College 
of Ypsilanti, Michigan; State Normal 
School of Chadron, Nebraska; State 
Teachers College of Wayne, Nebraska; 
New York University School of Education, 
New York City; North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas; School 
of Commerce of Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio; Agricultural and Mechanics College 
of Stillwater, Oklahoma; State Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, Oregon; State 
College at Bowling Green, Ohio; State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia; State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; State Teachers College, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas; Trenton State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, New Jersey; Syra- 
cuse University of Syracuse, New York; 
Temple University of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; University of California, Berk- 
eley, California; School of Commerce of 
the University of Chicago, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan; University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California; University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vermont; State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; 
Western State Teachers College, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 
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, EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS, by 


Leverett S. Lyon. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 570 
pp. 

The third edition of a widely used book 
in business education—Education for 
Business—came off the press during the 
summer. This third edition is practically 
a duplicate of the first and second editions, 
with some omissions, and additional chap- 
ters on the junior high school and junior 
college. 

The author in the first edition of this 
text set forth the facts of a thorough and 
comprehensive investigation into the uses, 
abuses, and lack of guidance in the field 
of business education in schools of various 
types in the United States. This pioneer- 
ing attempt met with almost instant and 
widespread approval and the text has since 
been widely used in teacher training insti- 
tutions and universities. 

The objectives of business education 
were defined as being primarily concerned 
with three issues: What are its purposes— 
the purposes of business education as a 
whole? What division of work can most 
intelligently be made among the various 
existing agencies? What organization of 
curriculum in each agency will best func- 
tion in the task assigned to it? These 
three issues were considered under several 
heads: What is business What are the 
general objectives of business education 
What are the important agencies concerned 
with business education, and what is the 
place of each of these agencies in the de- 
velopment of business education? The 
earlier forms of business education as 
taught in the private business college, pri- 
vate collegiate schools of commerce and 
correspondence schools, company training 
schools, collegiate schools of business, 
senior high schools, etc., were all dis- 
cussed; but the emphasis was placed upon 
secondary school business education be- 
cause of the general increase of business 
education in these institutions. 

The over-view of business education pre- 
sented in the third edition brings the facts 
up-to-date. Many of the ideas presented 
in this work have a much wider accep- 
tance now than they did a decade ago— 
especially the social understanding of 
business and the addition of more curricu- 
lum material helpful in developing that 
understanding. 

* 
GREGG TYPING TECHNIQUES 

AND PROJECTS, Book I, by 

SoRelle and Smith. New York: 

Gregg Publishing Company, 1931. 

136 pp. $1.20. 

An outstanding contribution to the tech- 
niques of teaching typewriting came off 
the press the early part of July. Gregg 
Typing Technique and Projects, Book I, 
is the first in a series of five typing texts 
which will compose a complete, modern, 
and up-to-date set of typing texts for use 
in all types of schools. 


Book I is a beginning typing text on the 
secondary school or college level by the 
best known typing technicians of the day. 
The work as outlined is a further develop- 
ment of the technique-first conception of 
learning typewriting. It is entirely new 
in procedure, in content, and in treatment 
of the subject. Features are introduced 
which have never before appeared in a 
typewriting text. It is outstanding in that 
the whole subject of learning and practice 
is based upon the idea that typewriting is 
a skill subject. 

Skill development is the keynote of this 
book. Correct, rapid reaching and strok- 
ing, which are basic in the development of 
typewriting skill, are analyzed and pre- 
sented in a teachable form, The organiza- 
tion of this text is based upon the results 
of modern educational research and an 
analysis of city and state typirg syllabi. 
The following features are noteworthy: 

1. The keyboard is covered in the first 
eight lesons, 

2. The strong, easily controlled first fin- 
gers are trained first, and then the 
second, third, and fourth fingers in 
rapid succession. 
The text is divided into budgets, each 
representing five lessons, each lesson 
furnishing enough work for a period 
of from 40 to 60 minutes. Each bud- 
get follows a definite cycle of learning 
practice. 

4. The book is organized to furnish a 
relatively correct amount of time and 
effort on every worth-whole objective. 

5. Proper emphasis is placed on motiva- 
tion, review, presentation, application, 
drill, and improvement practice. 

6. Provision is made for intelligent criti- 

icism and evaluation of results by the 

student himself, 

The exercises are short and interest- 

ing. 

8. Every exercise has a definite objec- 
tive. 

9. Supplementary exercises provide for 
three levels of accomplishment. 

10. Practice material is graded, even to 
the sequence of strokes and words in 
a line. 

11. The longest word in the practice ma- 
terial of the first five lessons does not 
exceed four letters. 

12. Models of various types of letters and 
other papers are full-sized. 

13. Business letters are introduced early. 

14. The vocabulary of the most common 
words provides a definite tie-up be- 
tween Gregg shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. 

14. Flexibility provides for the individ- 
ual preference of teachers and individ- 
ual differences of students, 

The illustrations, showing posture. po- 
sition of the hands on the keyboard, are 
clear-cut and give a life situation in cor- 
rect procedures, Each step insertion is il- 
Instrated, and the X-rav illustrations 
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showing position on the keyboard—home 
position—are clear and to the point.  Il- 
lustrations are not profuse, but do show 
every phase of the teaching of typewriting. 

Each and every teacher of typewriting 
will find this book a real boon in the teach- 
ing of typing in a result producing way 
that is interesting, practical, and virtually 
self-teaching. 

Etta C. SKENE. 
* * 
PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 

AS APPLIED TO BUSINESS, by 

Henry P. Dutton. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 

1931. 308 pp. $3.00. 

This book approaches the problems of 
business organization from the engineering 
standpoint. It analyzes the physical, so- 
cial, and psychological forces which de- 
termine the most effective business organi- 
zation structure and action—shows the 
business man how the resultant principles 
may be applied in visualizing his organi- 
zation as a_ single smoothly-functioning 
unit, contributing economically and_ effec- 
tively to a definite objective. 

The problem is approached, as it should 
be, in the light of present day tendencies 
to apply principles underlying the problem 
to the solution of the problems which 
we must face and solve. This book is one 
of the many attempts to bring together the 
principles and practices of this emerging 
science of management «nd to test and 
justify them by determining how they fit 
the facts of human and inanimate nature. 
Of necessity such a discussion must furnish 
a criterion rather than a manual of pro- 
cedure. The book discusses more the why 
than the how of management, it may never- 
theless, prove to be of practical help in 
management. For there are few things of 
more practical service than a knowledge of 
principles, 2 knowledge of the properties 
of the materials with which one works, 
and an understanding of objective. 

The chapter headings are quite appro- 
priate since they are so suggestive of the 
engineer’s attitude toward looking at a 
problem, For example, the factors of or- 
ganization problems invoiving thought and 
performance are dealt with, and then those 
involving will—the individual, and the in- 
dividual and the group. One need not 
go further to show the general set-up and 
spirit of the book. 


BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS 
KNOWLEDGE, by J. H. Jackson, 
T. H. Sanders. and A. H. Sproul. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., Revised Edi- 
tion, First Year Course, 1931. 

In planning and writing the text “Book- 
leeping and Business Knowledge,” the 
author has aimed to fulfill a two-fold pur- 
pose: first. to provide personal skill in 
hookkeeping, which can be put to prac- 
tical use; and second, to aid those in other 
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The development of this combination Type- 
writing and Bookkeeping table means added 
economy for the Business School, High School, 
or wherever Commercial subjects are taught. 
This table may be furnished as shown; with an 
added cupboard containing six shelves; or with 


us ad 
Combination Typewriting and Bookkeeping Table 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory—Home Arts—Industrial Shop Furniture 


six individual locked drawers. The automatic 

housing of the Typewriter makes this ideal for 

the Typewriting Room. Special construction 

features make the table practical for Book- 

keeping work when the Typewriter is covered. 
Write for information 


Muskegon. Michigan 


S, good it’s in 


its edition 


REMINGTON RAND’S text book, ‘‘Progressive In- 
dexing and Filing” in its eighth edition is just off 
the press. For many years, progressive schools 
have found the use of this book in connection with 
our miniature practice equipment the ideal way to 
teach filing. The new edition incorporates a study 
of Triple Check Automatic and VARIADEX Alpha- 
betic . . . the newest, fastest and finest filing sys- 
tems in the world. Business is demanding workers 
trained in advanced filing methods. Bring your 
methods up-to-date with the Library Bureau Prac- 
tice Method of Teaching Filing. Mail the coupon 
for our booklet “A Broader Opportunity for Com- 
munity Service’ explaining the method in detail. 
Library — Division, Remington Rand, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Remington Rand 


Send me your booklet “A Broader Opportunity for 
Community Service.” 


Name. School 


Address 


A 
Business 
Ink 


For Business Teachers 


a* your school, students work with the same 

ledgers, journals, typewriters, comptometers 
and office machines they will use later in busi- 
ness. Why not with the same ink? 


The unfading permanence and legibility; the distinctive appear- 
ance of Higgins’ Eternal Black Writing Ink makes business 
writing safer and finer. Eternal’s ready response to the gentlest 
or strongest penstroke pressure—its colorless, clogless, blotless 
strokes are a boon to business writing. 


One sample bottle will make you an Eternal user always. Send 
for it now—be sure to mention this magazine and your school. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GGINS’ 


my 


plod 


Manufacturers of Higgins’ American Drawing Inks, Writing Inks 
and Adhesives for Half a Century. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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CALIFORNIA STUDIES ITS 
TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 22) 


of measuring the results of typewrit- 
ing instruction in California. Mrs. 
Stuart devised a test which was sub- 
mitted to the two sections of the 
state committee and adopted by them. 
Dr. Kibby then assumed the gigan- 
tic task of sending out a preliminary 
questionnaire for the purpose of ob- 
taining necessary information, which 
was followed by printing the test, 
distributing it, checking the forty- 
five thousand papers received, tabu- 
lating the results, and interpreting 
them for the typewriting teachers of 
the state. 


Giving a State-wide Test 


This test was given during the 
thirty-fourth week of instruction. In 
most schools this came during the 
month of May, 1930. <A very fine 
piece of work in compiling the results 
of the test is being done by Mrs. Irma 
Allen and Mrs. Olive C. Booth, 
graduate students at the University 
of Southern California. These re- 
sults will soon be available. The 
work already done shows a_ wide 
variance in results obtained. The 
typewriting tests of forty-one thou- 
sand pupils were studied. These 
showed scores ranging from zero 
words per minute to one hundred and 
seven words per minute. When, in 
a five-minute test, many pupils make 
a score of zero words per minute two 
questions arise: (1) Could not the 
instruction be improved? (2) Is not 
a penalty of ten words for each error 
too severe? In a five-minute test no 
pupil fails to write at least one word 
correctly. Should a penalty be ex- 
acted which makes the result of the 
test appear to show inability to type 
even one word a minute correctly? 


Bringing Together Different 
Elements 


The committee felt that one way 
of improving instruction in typewrit- 
ing in the state was to analyze the 
typewriting teaching content and to 
outline the minimum essentials which 
should be taught in each semester of 
work. This has required many meet- 
ings of the two sections of the state 
committee and was not completed 
until the joint meeting at Fresno. 
The committee planned and arranged 
for a state typewriting test to be 
given again this year, again during 
the thirty-fourth week of instruction. 
Eventually it is hoped to develop tests 
which test the essential skills. In 


this way it may be possible to estab- 
lish norms of accomplishment. 

When the committee began its 
work there seemed hardly the ghost 
of a chance that they could bring to- 
gether the many divergent elements 
in the typewriting situation in the 
huge state of California. Members 
asked whether, under existing condi- 
tions, it was possible to find a norm 
of accomplishment in typewriting. 
It looked like searching for a sunken 
stone in the middle of the ocean. As 
the work progressed the task became 
less hopeless. 

Early in April of this year a joint 
meeting of the two sections was held 
at Fresno, a point mid-way between 
the meeting places of the two com- 
mittees. At the Fresno meeting the 
consensus of those present was that 


the following results have been ac- 
complished through the work of the 
committee: (1) attention has been 
called to the varying conditions 
under which typewriting is being 
taught in the state; (2) a testing pro- 
gram has been set up that will show 
under what conditions best results 
are obtained and what norms of ac- 
complishment should be established 
for each semetser ; (3) an outline has 
been made of the minimum essentials 
which should be taught in each 
semester of typewriting; and (4) the 
typewriting teachers of the state are 
studying the technique of teaching 
typewriting as never before and are 
becoming acquainted with the work 
and ideas of other typewriting teach- 
ers throughout the state. 

The typewriting teachers of Cali- 
fornia have cooperated in excellent 
fashion with Dr. Kibby and the state 
committee. Undoubtedly the results 
of this work will be greatly increased 
during the coming year. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 14) 


Each teacher is given one shelf of 
cabinet C for storing sufficient sup- 
plies of Mimeograph paper, ink, etc. 
for the use of the dupicating ma- 
chines. File No. 1 provides two long 
shallow drawers for each teacher for 
storing sufficient stencils, stickers, 
clips, correcting fluid, etc., for the 
termi. 

The shelves of all cabinets are 
labeled with the teacher’s name. 

The Job Sheets and Text-books 
for the various machines and activ- 
ities are filed in filing cabinets No. 2 
and 3. The records, letter-heads, 
legal and plain typewriting paper, etc. 
for use with the Ediphone and Dicta- 
phone are kept in cabinet D. 


Distributing Classroom Supplies 


Where there are six different units 
of work in progress in the same 
room, each requiring different Job 
Sheets and supplies, it is necessary 
to have a very definite system in 
order to avoid confusion. The teacher 
on the first day of actual work se- 
lects one pupil from each unit to act 
as monitor for his group. When the 
pupils enter the room each pupil of 
the Burroughs, Monroe and Dalton 
groups gets his machine. The moni- 
tors go to the files and get the Job 
Sheets, Text-books, and supplies for 
their various groups. The cabinets 
and files have been distributed about 
the room to avoid congestion and de- 
lay of monitors. 


At the end of the period these 
monitors collect and return all sup- 
plies to the files so they will be avail- 
able for the next class. 

At the end of each twenty days, 
two periods are used for testing all 
groups to see if they have satisfac- 
torily mastered the work laid out for 
them up to that point. Standard 
tests are used in all classes. 


Teaching Office Machines 
(Continued from page 18) 


This is the machine age. If our 
students are to meet machines in 
whatever office they enter, then we 
must give them at least an introduc- 
tion to these machines while they are 
going through high school. The 
more complicated types of machines 
we will leave for their instruction 
when they become old enough to hold 
down a job on such machines. Let 
use look over our equipment. No 
matter how small our high school 
may be, let us get as much of this 
equipment as seems to be practical. 
Let us not be deluded by the state- 
ment that these machines can be 
learned as well on the job. While 
our product is seeking a. job where 
he can learn how to run these ma- 
chines another student from a school 
where such instruction has been given 
will step in and get the job. Let 
us not be blind to our needs. 
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SPEED 


—but also 
ACCURACY 


Must be the qualifications of the 
stenographer who “makes good” 
in modern business. 


‘Teachers all over the country 
are praising 


The Expert 
Typewriting 
by 
Eldridge, Craig and 
Fritz 


for its remarkable success in ob- 
taining these results. 


Avuruors: EDWARD H. ELDRIDGE, 
Director, School of Secretarial Studies, 
Simmons College, Boston; GERTRUDE 
W CRAIG, formerly Associate Professor 
of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, 
Boston, and ROSE L. FRITZ, Winner of 
Forty Official Typezriting Contests. 
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phases of business practice, who have occa- 
sion to use bookkeeping records, to better 
appreciate the significance of the informa- 
tion which the bookkeeping records provide. 

The text is divided into four parts. Parts 
one and two are the comprehensive studies 
of the bookkeeping plan with clear and 
definite treatment of the following prac- 
tices, which are related to bookkeeping. 
Business and the Balance Sheet, How 
Transactions Change the Balance Sheet, 
The Income Statement, The Ledger Ac- 
counts, The Journal, the Trial Balance, 
Preparing the Statements, Closing the 
Ledger, Division of the Journal, Special 
Columns in the Journals, and Organiza- 
tion of the Ledger. 

Parts three and four of the text contain 
a further development of the bookkeeping 
plan, as it relates to Adjustments, Closing 
Entries, Business Papers and Procedure. 
The subjects treated under these main 
headings are as follows: Adjustments and 
the Balance Sheet, Adjusting and Closing 
Entries, Practice in Making Adjustments, 
Papers Used in Buying and Selling, the 
Business Man’s Bank Account, Promisory 
Notes and Bills of Exchange. <A section 
of part four imparts to the student a 
knowledge of- business routine, which 
should help him to adjust himself quickly 
to an office position. 

The questions, problems, and_ practice 
sets will give the student ample opportunity 
to test the knowledge that he has gained. 
The text is well written, adequately illus- 
trated, and each succeeding step to the 
developing of the subject is logically 
treated. The author's revision of the sub- 
ject is both practical and educationally 
sound, 

J. Evan Aru strona. 


* * 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTIS- 
ING, by Arthur J. Brewster and 
Herbert H. Palmer. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
377 pp. $2.00. 

Introduction to Advertising was first 
printed in 1924. The present revised edi- 
tion is to meet the modern aspects of ad- 
vertising in which radio plays such an 
important part. The influence of the mod- 
ernistic art upon typography also had a 
part in the revision of this text which 
was primarily intended as a textbook for 
students beginning the study of advertis- 
ing in schools and colleges, and as a manual 
for home study of the art of advertising. 

The furdamental principles of adver- 
tising are set forth in non-technical lan- 
guage. Four objectives for class room 
work have been incorporated into the text: 
1. To encourage the student to study and 

criticize existing advertising. 

2. To encourage him to do some original 
and constructive thinking. 

3. To enable him to fit into practice the 
principles discussed in the book, 

4. To provide work about which there 
will be a difference of opinion which 
will lead to class discussion, 

The illustrations are apt and timely, 
and present the best types for each case. 
Taken all in all, this book would seem 
to be a text that would be adaptable for 
use as a college text in the teaching of 
advertising. 


COST ACCOUNTING AND OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT, by Willard J. 
Graham. Chicago: American Tech. 
nical Society, 1929. 120 pp. 

Mr. Graham states that most important 
in the field of business administration are 
the subjects of cost accounting and office 
equipment. The purpose of this book is to 
consider these two phases of business ad- 
ministration and the facts considered are 
given in an interesting and readily under- 
stood manner, 

During the past forty or fifty years the 
field of accounting has broadened and de- 
veloped by leaps and bounds, and cost ac- 
counting has grown more in importance, 
relatively speaking, than any other branch 
of accounting. Only a cost system can fur- 
nish an executive with detailed financial 
information. A thorough knowledge o/ 
the best in office equipment will! often 
save many thousands of dollars in office 
inanagement. 

This book has been designed for two 
purposes: First, to enable any student or 
man in actual business practice who has a 
knowledge of the general principles o/ 
elementary accounting to acquire a working 
knowledge of cost accounting as it is ap- 
plied to many types of industry; and sec- 
ond, to make available to accountants, 
office managers, and others interested in 
the subject an up-to-date, compact, readily 
understandable, descriptive manual of the 
most important of the hundreds of office 
appliances and devices in common use 
today. 

The sound section of the book, which is 
devoted to office equipment, covers the 
field of accounting and bookkeeping ma- 
chines, dictating machines, duplicating and 
other machines in the secretarial line, is 
quite adequate and will prove of real value 
to any teacher of office management or 


,GUIDANCE AT WORK, by Stuart 


New York: McGraw- 


and Morgan. 
Inc., 1931. 


Hill Book Company, 

104 pp. $1.60. 

A small book giving a description of the 
plan of work and the integration of the 
various guidance agencies of the Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, 

In definite, concise form the different 
steps in the guidance program of these 
schools is set forth. The forms, illustra- 
tions for which are given in the text, 
which are used for obtaining information 
about the pupil. are standard and contain 
the items usually called for by guidance 
directors. The try-out and occupational 
courses fit well into a guidance program 
for high schools. The procedure—shaping 
the course of the pupil from his entraace 
into high school—would seem to insure 
cach pupil adequate guidance either in the 
choice of an institution of higher learning, 
or the choice of an occupation. 

The “honors” courses for exceptional 
seniors is a bit unique in a high school 
and no doubt will accomplish much good 
if the same, or a similar plan, becomes 
universal in our secondary schools. 

The weak spots in the program, as given 
in the book, would seem to be the heavy 
load given to the home room sponsors and 
the possible lack of training in personnel 
work by these teachers. ' 
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TRAINING HUNGARIAN 
BUSINESS MEN 


(Continued from page 24) 


business enterprises, commercial 
geography, modern languages, ac- 
counting, knowledge of insurance 
and sociology. 


The Education and Training of 
the Commercial School Teachers 
The law in regard to the examina- 
tion. of commercial teachers was first 
put into effect in 1872. The first re- 
quirements of the commercial teach- 
ers were only the two-year attend- 
ance in high school and the success- 
ful passing of one examination. In 
the year 1895, the requirements were 
raised to four-year attendance in high 
school which included the successful 
passing of an examination in the fun- 
damentals of business at the end of 
the second year and the passing of 
a technical examination at the end 
of the fourth year. Since 1908, a 
one-year practice course is required 
which is likewise followed by an ex- 
amination in classroom teaching. 

Since 1895, the curricula of the 
business education training course 
has consisted of the three following 
groups of studies: A. Bookkeeping, 
Business Knowledge, and Business 
Correspondence ; B. Accounting, and 
Political Arithmetic ; and Commercial 
Geography, Chemistry and Knowl- 
edge of Commercial Goods. In 1924, 
Group A was further enlarged by the 
inclusion of social science and law. 
The candidates of this group are also 
required to take instruction in stenog- 
raphy. Physics was added to Group 
B. Recently another group of 
studies has been added to the cur- 
ricula, namely Group D in which for- 
eign languages and foreign corre- 
spondence are the major studies. 

All candidates are required to 
take an examination in Hungarian 
literature and are required to show 
their ability in understanding one 
foreign language. The pedagogical 
examination includes Psychology, 
Logic, Ethics, History of Philosophy, 
and Methods of Teaching, as well as 
didactics with particular considera- 
tion to business education in Hungary 
and foreign countries. A teacher is 
permitted to specialize in one par- 
ticular field. 

Because of the very nature of the 
work it must be realized that the edu- 
cation and development of the busi- 
ness teacher is never ended and must 
be 2 process of continuous growth. 
The teacher himself should exert 
every effort to further his own de- 
velopment either through lectures or 


travei. The Hungarian business 
teachers have grasped at every op- 
portunity to keep abreast with the 
times. As early as the year 1896, 
the minister of public instruction ar- 
ranged a special 6 weeks’ vacation 
course at Neuchatel. Here technical 
business instruction in the French 
language was given to twelve Hun- 
garian commercial teachers. This 
was also the first attempt in the es- 
tablishment of an international busi- 
ness education course. 

The recent international political 
economy courses have been eagerly 
attended by many. The registration 
figures of the eight vacation courses 
between Lausanne Barcelona 
show a total of 1,218 students of 
whom 160 or 13 per cent were Hun- 
garians. This attendance ranked in 
third place, being exceeded only by 
Swiss and Germans. Even after the 
war, the Hungarian teachers showed 
a greater interest in business courses 
of this nature than any other foreign 
country. Before the war at the meet- 
ing of the International Business 
Education Conference, the Hun- 


garian group were the strongest in 
number: 700 members out of a total 
of 2,500, and even now there are 
more than 200 Hungarians as mem- 
bers. In Hungary itself since 1892, 
there has appeared a monthly peri- 
odical for business education and 
since 1894 there has existed a Na- 
tional Society of Business Teachers. 


Conclusion 

In many of the higher business 
schools of Hungary, there are or- 
ganizations of advanced — students 
which aim to develop desirable atti- 
tudes such as honor, industry, appre- 
ciation, and_ social-mindedness in 
present-day education. In 1930 all 
were combined into a national union, 
The Society of Advanced Commer- 
cial High School Students. In Sep- 
tember, 1930, this organization ar- 
ranged the International Congress of 
Business Students, for the purpose 
of celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of business education in Budapest. 
The congress had an attendance of 
750 people, of which 150 were visi- 
tors from 16 different countries. As 
a result of this congress a notable 28 
page pamphlet relating to the history 
and growth of business education in 
Hungary was published through the 
efforts of Dr. Bela Schack and Dr. 
Frederick Vincze. 


OFFICE PRACTICE SYLLABUS 
IN NEW JERSEY 


(Continued from page 26) 


justments necessary to take care of 
the special needs of secretarial people 
on the one hand and bookkeeping 
people on the other. 

It further takes the stand that 
every school offering such a course 
should have a properly equipped 
room in which the course may be 
given. Model plans for such a room 
are included in the syllabus along 
with definite suggestions pertaining 
to the type of furniture, office ma- 
chines, and supplies that should be 
used in equipping the room. This 
problem of equipment has been such 
a disturbing consideration in the past 
that it is refreshing to find a state 
syllabus that makes some definite 
suggestions about this matter. 

The problem of how best to handle 
the work is also discussed and some 
excellent suggestions about different 
ways of operating the course are in- 
cluded. 

This syllabus was prepared by a 
committee made up of Charles Hain- 
feld, Chairman, Union Hill High 
School, Union City, New Jersey; 
Peter L. Agnew, High School, 
Orange. New Jersey (now of New 


York University); A. Myrtle Hen- 
sor, High School, Princeton, New 
Jersey ; Hazel A. Irwin, High School, 
East Orange, New Jersey, and 
Frank G. Meredith, Senior High 
School, Montclair, New Jersey. 
This committee worked under the 
general supervision of C. D. Clark- 
son, Chairman of General Syllabus 
Committee, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, and in coopera- 
tion with Louis A. Rice, Assistant 
in the Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey. 
The Committee received valuable 
assistance from Foster Loso, of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Elizabeth, through his survey of 
Office Practice in the High Schools 
of New Jersey and from Kate H. 
Fee of Collingswood High School, 
Collingswood, New Jersey. 

A copy of this syllabus may be 
secured by addressing a request to 
Louis A. Rice, Assistant in the De- 
partment of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey. The 
price is twenty-five cents. 
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SUCCESS 


Will You Pay the Price? 


I you are normal, you want the comforts 
and luxuries which are the by-products of 
success—a home of your own—a new car 
—the leisure to read — the means to travel. 

You want these things very much, 

But—you are keen enough to perceive 
that experience and facility in handling 
routine work will never get them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience — that /vained ability 
—for which business firms are willing to 
pay real money? 

During the past nineteen years more than 
450,000 men have found the answer to that 
question in home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the Zvoblems of 
those positions. 

Evenirg after evening, they have been 
shown the Jrincifles involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems —and how those 
principles are applied by highly successful 
business houses. 

Evening after evening, they have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted bodily from busi- 
ness life, and under the direction of some of 
the ablest men in their respective fields Aave 
worked those problems out for themselves. 

That they have been wel/ rewarded for 
their foresight and their earnestness is shown 
by the fact that during only six months’ time 
as many as 1,248 LaSalle members reported 
salary increases totaling $1,399,507 — an 
average increase per man of 89%. 


Send for Free Book 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 

If you—knowing these facts—are content 
to drift, you will not profit by reading further. 

If on the other hand you have imagination 
enough to see yourself in a home of your own, 
enjoying the comforts and luxuries of life 
—the coupon below may shorten your jour- 
ney tosuccess by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon will bring 
you full particulars of the training which 
appeals to you, together with your copy of 
that most inspiring book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One’’ — all without obligation. 


If you want success, and are willing to 
pay the price, ACT! 
— — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle!— — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Busi: Training I ie 
Dept. 1082-R. Chicago 


be ged te learn shout 
salary-increasing plan as applied to 
tio the busi field 


my 

checked below. 

Business Management 
OHigher Accountancy 
(Traffic Management 
[JModern Salesmanship 
| )Railway Station Mgmt 
[)Railway Accounting 
Law—Degree of LL.B. 
Commercial Law 
OlIndustrial Management 
[_JModern Foremanship OBusiness English 
[Personnel Management ial Spanish 
()Banking and Finance OEffective Speaking 
()Modern BusinessCorre- ([)Stenotypy—Stenography 


spondence OTelegraphy 
OExpert Bookkeeping OCredit and Collection 
Oc. P. A. Coaching rrespondence 
Name 
Present Position 


New Haven Studies 
Its Business Graduates 


Mr. George Stephen Murray of the 
Commercial High School, New Haven, 
Connectitcut, reports an extensive survey 
of the graduates of New Haven, Connec- 
titcut, High School was undertaken for the 
purpose of curriculum revision and voca- 
tional guidance. It resulted in the col- 
lection of data and opinions from 980 
graduates, making it one of the largest 
in this specialized field. 

One aspect of the survey dealt with the 
subjects of the curriculum and sought to 
find out: 

a. Number using subject on job. 

b. Number believing they needed more 

training in subject. 

c. Number who would advocate less 

training in subject. 


The total summarization, regardless of 
the particular type of work into which 
the graduate entered, showed: of all the 
girls, the largest group used typewriting; 
the next largest group, filing; and the 
third, stenography. They believe there 
should be more training in stenography, 
vocabulary and comptometer. They also 
feel that the time devoted to courses in 
history, geography and science should be 
cut down. 

The boys also require typewriting most, 
but vary from the girls in that arithmetic 
and English follow. The boys feel that 
the training time in letter-writing, book- 
keeping and commercial law should be in- 
creased, and some are of the opinion that 
history, geography, and bookkeeping can 
receive less attention. 


* * * 


New York State Establishes 
New Private School Regulations 


The following is an extract from the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tions Regulations, Section 201 (5): 

1. A private business school will be 
registered as maintaining a_ satisfactory 
standard upon the payment of an annual 
fee of $20 and upon the approval of the 
report of the Department’s Supervisor of 
Commercial Education that it has met the 
following requirements: 

a. Satisfactory building or rooms for 

the conduct of its work. 

b. Satisfactory equipment for the 
courses given by the school. 

c. Reputation for fair and honest deal- 
ing with its pupils and the public. 

d. Faculty of teachers whose training 
has not been less than that required 
of teachers engaged in similar work 
in public schools. 

e. An approved course of study which 
includes at least the following sub- 
jects: bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial law, English, 
shorthand and typewriting. 

f. No private business school shall be 
registered by the Department that 
accepts for enrollment and instruc- 
tion pupils who are less than 17 
years of age who have not completed 
the tenth year of the regular second- 
ary school course of study. 

2. Registered private business schools 
must file with the Department copies of 
all advertising literature, including cata- 
logs, pamphlets, circulars, etc., on or before 
July 31st of each year. 

3. No registration certificate except the 
one for the current year shall be pub- 
licly displayed. 


4. For examinations in registered pri- 
vate business schools see Regents Rule 
91 (2). 

These regulations, it should be realized, 
apply only to registered private business 
schools. Those schools which do not sub- 
mit themselves to registration by the New 
York State Department of Education are 
not bound by the above regulations. 


* * * 


Higher New York 
City Requirements 


Action was taken recently by the Board 
of Education of the City of New York to 
obtain better prepared teachers of cornmer- 
cial subjects in high schools. Higher quali- 
fication requirements became effective im- 
mediately with still higher requirements 
becoming effective after February, 1934. 
The new requirements are as follows: 


Qualifications Outlined 


For license to teach accounting and busi- 
ness practice, stenography and tvpewriting, 
or merchandizing and salesmanship, appli- 
cants must have the following qualific:- 
tions: 

Until February 1, 1934, graduation from 
a recognized college together with one of 
the following: 

(1) One hundred and sixty days of ex- 
perience in teaching in secondary schoo's 
or in colleges. 

(2) Three hundred hours of post-gradu- 
ate work in a recognized college, including 
sixty hours in methods of teaching the 
subject in which the applicant seeks a 
license. 

(3) Any combination of (1) and (2) 
satisfactory to the Board of Examiners. 

(4) Two years’ experience in teaching 
in grades above the fourth year in the 
elementary schools of the City of New 
York and the completion ot satisfactory 
college post-graduate work amounting to 
not less than 150 hours, sixty hours of 
which shall have been devoted to methéds 
of teaching the subject in which the appli- 
cant seeks a license, 

On and after February 1, 1934, gradua- 
tion from an approved professional course 
of four years in the subject in which the 
applicant seeks a license, together with 

(1) One year’s satisfactory experience 
in class teaching in the subject, and 

(2) One year’s satisfactory business ex- 
perience which may be concurrent with 
the applicant’s professional training. 


Higher for Substitutees, Too 


Substitute Teacher—Accounting and bus- 
iness practice, stenography and typewriting, 
and merchandizing and salesmanship. 

(a) Until February 1, 1934, graduation 
from a recognized college. 

(b) On and after February 1, 1934, 
graduation from an approved professional 
course of four years in the subject in 
which the applicant seeks a license. 


* * * 
Kimball Still Writes Tests 


Since the typewriter companies an- 
nounced that they were discontinuing their 
monthly tests we have been afraid we 
would lose sight of J. N. Kimball, the un- 
questioned authority on typewriting tests. 
Mr. Kimball recently announced that he is 
still willing to furnish typewriting teachers 
with monthly tests. As Mr. Kimball is 
now performing this service as a private 
individual naturally there is a charge for 
the tests. 
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NEWS -- IDEAS -- SUGGESTIONS 


Is Your Equipment Up-to-date? 


Dr. Julius Klein said, in a recent radio 
talk, that failure to keep factory equipment 
up-to-date means, in most cases, a “falling 
by the wayside.” Is not this statement 
equally applicable to schools where equip- 
ment is not kept up to modern standards? 

* 


Lomax on Western Tour 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, will give addresses 
at the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, November 6; at various 
teachers’ institutes of the California State 
Teachers’ Association December 14-23; and 
at ihe Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland, December 29, 1931. 

* * 


More Men Teachers in Schools 


The depression seems to be having the 
effect of sending more college men into 
the profession of teaching. Dr. Harold 
Campbell, deputy superintendent of Schools 
in New York City recently said: “Just 
now we are getting more men into the 
schools than for many years, and they are 
coming mainly into the senior high schools.” 
It is generally felt that it would be good 
for the school system, and especially for 
the older boys, if the number of men 
teachers could be increased, 


Women’s National Business 
College Sorority 


Alpha Iota is the only National Hon- 
crary Business College Sorority and has 
forty-three chapters in various sections 
of the United States. Its national head- 
quarters is located at 615 Sixth Avenue, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Alpha Iota is strictly an honorary soror- 
ity. The Sorority stands for scholarship, 
leadership, character, and service, and its 
members are selected accordingly. 

The purpose of Alpha Iota is to en- 
courage high scholarship and to develop 
a spirit of friendship and loyalty among 
the women students of recognized schools 
of business and colleges of commerce 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
to conduct a National Secretarial Empioy- 
ment Service for the promotion of the 
members of the Sorority. 

The members of the National Board of 
Governors of Alpha Iota are as follows: 

Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, of Des Moines, 
National President; Mrs, Edna P. Kent 
of Spokane, Washington, National Vice- 
President; Miss Reba E. Choate of Kansas 
City, Mo., National Historian; Mrs. Bertha 
Deskin of Des Moines, Ia., National Sec- 
1etary-Treasurer; Miss Mildred Gibbins, 
of Des Moines, Ia., National Corresponding 
Secretary; Miss Elizabeth Hullerman, 
Washington, D. C., Second National Vice- 
President. 

The tentative dates for the first Na- 
tional Convention are November 18, 19, 
and 20. It is proposed that the Convention 
he held in Des Moines. Chapters are lo- 
cated in the following cities: Birmingham, 
Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Tacoma, Wash. ; 
San Jose, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; Sioux City, Ia.; Hastings, 
Neb.: Shreveport, La.; Peoria, Ill.; Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; South Bend, Ind.; Mont- 
comery, Ala.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 


THE JouRNAL OF Business Epvu- 
CATION has reserved Booth 316 at 
the National Business Show to be 
held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, from October 19 
to 24. We extend a cordial invita- 
tion to all our friends to make this 
booth their headquarters while 
visiting the Show. 


Richmond, Va.; Wilmington, Del.; New 
Haven, Conn., and in several other cities. 
* * * 


Equipment Suggestions for 
Jersey Schools 

Mr. Louis A. Rice, Assistant in Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey, 
has recently issued a letter to the business 
teachers of the state on “Suggestions for 
the Layout and Equipment of Commercial 
Departments in High Schools.” 

* * * 

New Tests for Indiana High Schools 

THE JOURNAL has recently received from 
Professor M. E, Studebaker, Head of De- 
partment of Commerce, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, a collection of 
commercial tests which have been pre- 
pared by his department for the use par- 
ticularly ot Indiana high schools. Pro- 
fessor Studebaker was assisted in this 
work by Professor B. M. Swinford, Pro- 
fessor Vernal H. Carmichael, and Miss 
Frances Botsford. These tests include 
first and second years of bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting. 


South Africa’s Speediest Typist 

Miss Nora Noonan was the winner of 
the typewriting contest recently conducted 
by the Argus at Cape Town, South Africa. 
Miss Noonan made a record of 85 words a 
minute for one-half hour, using a stock 
model Underwood Standard Typewriter. 

* 


New York Educational Broadcast 

The New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is presenting a series of broadcasts 
every Wednesday evening from 7:00 to 
7:15 over station WGY, Schenectady, per- 
taining to what New York state is doing 
for the education of children. 

* * 


Sipe Studies Results of 
Bookkeeping Instruction 

J. Marvin Sipe, Union City High School, 
Union City, Indiana, has made a study of 
the “Results of Bookkeeping Instruction 
in Indiana High Schools as Revealed by 
Objective Tests Given at the District and 
State Contests in 1928 and 1929.” 


* * * 


Dean Bexell Appointed 
Dean Emeritus 

Dean Bexell of Oregon State College 
was recently appointed Dean Emeritus by 
the board of trustees. As head of the 
business education at Oregon State college 
for 23 years, Dean Bexwell served with 
fidelity and efficiency on various commit- 
tees and commissions for promoting busi- 
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ness methods, commercial education and 
thrift throughout Oregon and the United 
States as a whole. 

Teachers’ Qualifications 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 

Governors of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools it was de- 
cided that on and after the first of Janu- 
ary, 1933, members of the Association 
should employ additional teachers only 
who have had the advantage of four years’ 
college training with Bachelor Degree and 
one year of technical training in a business 
school of recognized standing, provided, 
however, that in lieu of one year of col- 
lege training there may be substituted two 
years of actual business experience of 
two years of teaching experience in com- 
mercial subjects, This provision will be 
further elaborated as the general plan is 
developed, 

* * * 


Labor Upholds Teachers’ Pay 

It was announced recently that the New 
York State Federation of Labor will op- 
pose efforts to reduce the salaries of public 
school teachers in any part of the state. 
At its last convention the federation issued 
the following resolution: “Resolved, By 
the New York State Federation of Labor 
that it records itself as unalterably opposed 
to such salary reductions and to all legis- 
lation introduced to facilitate such an anti- 
social purpose.” 

* * 

Miss Graham Goes to San Jose 

Miss Jessie Groham of Franklin High 
School, Los Angeles, California, has re- 
signed to accept a position at the San Jose 
State Teachers’ College. 


* * * 
City Exams for Business Teachers 


The shortage of regular teachers of busi- 
ness subjects in the New York City high 
and continuation schools and the conse- 
quent possibility of early appointments 
caused several hundred commercial teach- 
ers to take the city examinations which 
were given October 1 and 2. The written 
examinations for teachers of accounting, 
stenography and typewriting and merchan- 
dising were given on those dates. 


New York Syllabus on 
Vocations and Industries 

New York City has just issued a syl- 
labus for a course in “Vocations and In- 
dustries” to be given in the second semes- 
ter of the first year in high school. It 
presupposes a course in “Community 
Civics” during the first semester and is 
intended for the 40,000 pupils who an- 
nually leave the New York City public 
schools, for one reason or another, at the 
end of their first high school year. The 
study was also to form an introduction 
to the study of economics which comes in 
the fourth high school year. The major 
topics contained in the syllabus are: 
Man’s Economic Development; Geography 
of the Port of New York; The Individu- 
al’s Economic Development; Industry and 
Opportunity. The outline offers many sug- 
gestions for the type of work that might 
be included in the course in junior busi- 
ness training. 
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~ Teachers Agencies ~ 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Kansas City, South Bend, 
Mo. Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. Boston, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Placing the right teacher in the 


right position. WRITE US. 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us any part of the coun- 
try. Openings in business 
schools, high schools, col- 
leges. Half of the state uni- 
versities have selected our 
candidates. Highest type of 
service. Employers, report 
your vacancies. Write us 
now. 


SPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“The Old Reliable” 49th Year 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
For September 


College Positions for A.M.’s and Ph.D.’s. 
High School Positions,—Shorthand, Typing, 
Bookkeeping, etc., for college graduates. 
Many positions in excellent suburban sys- 
tems paying excellent salaries. 
All Offices Members National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. Flatiron Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
N. Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. 
SPOKANE, Cham. Com. Bldg. 
Registration, any office, is permanent and 
earries membership in and service from all. 
GET BREWER’S NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL DIRECTORY, 10,000 Names, $1.00. 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH. 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers, The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work, 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private 
schools for sale. 


Our calls for teachers extend 
from Maine to Calif. Write 
for one of our new application 
forms-it’s free. State qualifica- 
tions. Address: 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MARION, IND. 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 


ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The OHIO TEACHERS BUREAU 


A.1.U. CITADEL -- COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Teachers 
Agencies ! 


Advertise your service 
here. Tell teachers 
what you have to offer 
in the JOURNAL OF 
Business EpucaTION 
—the magazine that 
progressive teachers 


read. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


The 
Journal of Business 
Education 


1170 Broadway New York 


Occupations of New 
. Jersey High School 


Graduates 
(Continued from page 28) 


industrial positions. The decrease in 
the proportion of high school gradu- 
ates so employed is in part reflected 
by a slight increase in the number em- 
ployed in other occupations of a mis- 
cellaneous nature, 6.9 per cent in 
1930 as against 5.7 per cent of the 
11,803 graduates of June, 1929. A 
larger reflection, however, is to be 
found in the item, “Graduates Not 
Employed,” which is 3.5 per cent for 
1929, but 8.8 per cent for 1930. 

“The proportion of graduates 
‘Unaccounted for’—that is, those 
students whom the schools have lost 
track of since their graduation—re- 
mains about the same, 14.6 per cent 
in 1930 as against 14 per cent in 
1929. This condition indicates a 
great need for regularly organized 
placement and personnel bureaus in 
the high schools, and it is quite likely 
that such organizations could do 
much toward helping the 1,328 gradu- 
ates who are reported to be without 
gainful occupations.” 


Test Future Business 
Men 


(Continued from page 20) 


the avodiable bankruptcies will un- 
questionably be gradually reduced in 
number of failures and quantity of 
dollars lost. 

As to the general licensing of busi- 
ness men in the future, it is very 
difficult to predict. The trend is 
more and more in that direction. 
Just how far this movement will be 
carried will depend entirely upon the 
increase or decrease in the number of 
“avoidable” bankruptcies in the fu- 
ture. 


Contests 

One hundred and seventy-five students 
competed for honors in the Virginia state 
commercial contests on May 9 at Fred- 
ericksburg State Teachers College. First 
year typewriting test won at 47.9 net words 
per minute; second year typewriting test 
won at 54.2 net words per minute; open 
typewriting contest won at 74 net words 
per minute; 60-word shorthand test won 
with 2 errors; 80-word shorthand won 
with one error; beginning bookkeeping 
won with grade of 90; advanced bookkeep- 
ing won with a grade of 86. 

The New York State Business Educa- 
tion contests at Syracuse University re- 
sulted in winning teams from the follow- 
ing schools: Peekskill—typewriting 1; 
Whitesboro—typewriting II; Schenectady 
—bookkeeping I; Schenectady—bookkeep- 
ing II; Syracuse—shorthand I; Water- 
town—shorthand II; Syracuse—commer- 
cial arithmetic. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouURNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN 
BUSINESS TRAINING 
By 
Hamilton and Gallagher 


Tas work is the result of a practical 
study with respect to what should be 
incorporated in a text of this kind. The 
book deals with pupil participation in 
definite projects, project method coupled 
with note book, and correlation of arith- 
metic, penmanship, and business prac- 
tice. 


Projects: 
Preface to Pupils; Business and the 


School; Business and the Home; Person- 
ality; Thrift; Agencies Helping People 
to Save; Banking; Office Etiquette ; Busi- 
ness Organizations; Oral and Written 
Communication; Telephone; Telegrams, 
Cablegrams and Radiograms; Travel In- 
formation; Junior Office Work; Alpha- 
betising; Directories and Reference 
Books; Filing and File Clerk; Mail 
Clerk; Purchasing Department—Order 
Clerk; Receiving; Shipping; Cashier; 
Time and Payroll; Stock Clerk; Entry 
Clerk; Billing Clerk; Seeking Employ- 
ment; Selling; Simple Business Law. 


Ready 
December 1st 


Teachers invited to send for 
examination copy. 
Use school stationery. 


Prentice-Hall, inc. 
720 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


THE MULTI-FEATURE 
HOTEL 


LOCATION—On the shore of 
Lake Michigan, facing East End 
Park ... quiet, restful. 
CONVENIENCE—Nine minutes 
from the center of things by IIli- 
nois Central Electric (300 trains 
daily). 14 minutes by motor. 
ROOMS—600 of them and every 
one has an unobstructed view of 
Lake Michigan, outside exposure, 
tub and shower baths, and many 
other features. 
SPORTS—Private skating rink, 
three tennis courts, horse shoe 
court, completely equipped chil- 
dren’s playground, and varied 
forms of indoor entertainments 
and amusements. 


Viplumivs 


Charters 


SOLD IN EVERY STATE 
Send for samples and prices 
Martin Diploma Co., 641 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AUDITING, by Montgomery and 
Graham. Chicago: American Tech- 
nical Society. 221 pp. 

This book is written by Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, Professor of Accounting, Colum- 
bia University ;and Willard J. Graham, 
Instructor in Department of Commerce 
and Administration, University of Chicago. 

The objective of the book as explained 
in the “Introduction” are: (1) To present 
an outline of the general principles under- 
lying any audit; (2) The essentials of 
procedure which must become familiar to 
every student of accounting; (3) To en- 
able the student to realize that each audit 
is different from every other audit, but 
that a general training backed by a rea- 
sonable amount of common sense will en- 
able the beginner to develop the procedure 
best suited to the case under consideration. 

In Part I there is a discussion of the 
methods and procedures that must govern 
in an audit of any type of business are 
set forth, The next part contains a dis- 
cussion of some of the special problems 
arising in particular types of business and 
under special conditions. The third part 
devotes considerable space to the special 
phase of auditing that is usually known 
as an investigation, a special audit under- 
taken for a particular purpose. Then fol- 
lows a section dealing with the important 
subject of audit reports and certificates. 
Income tax work is given some considera- 
tion, and a concise discussion of the most 
recent income tax legislation is included. 
Finally a section of the book is devoted 
to the description of the procedure followed 
in the auditing of a specific business unit. 


National Business Show 
(Continued from page 11) 


Furthermore, whether or not the pre- 
liminary training should better be given in 
business houses or schools, do essential 
manuals of instruction exist by which to 
give students needed preparation? And do 
these manuals tend merely to emphasize 
the skilful operation of the appliances, or, 
in addition, do the manuals present learn- 
ing problems and exercises to emphasize 
the value of the appliances in facilitating 
efficient business management and control? 

Both the manufacturers of office equip- 
ment and appliances and the business 
teachers themselves need to give much ad- 
ditional study to the difficult problem of 
office practice as a training course in 
schools or business houses. It is hard to 
understand how any manufacturer of im- 
portant office devices, which require a con- 
siderable amount of preliminary training, 
can make the most of his business without 
having a responsible employee in his con- 
cern who is constantly studying the train- 
ing problems involved. Too often the only 
contact of a manufacturer with the schools 
is through his sales manager. And _ too 
often this sales manager is interested 
merely in selling the appliances, and is 
quite indifferent to educational problems 
that are tied up with best use of the appli- 
ances in business management and control. 

Fortunately, there are a few manufac- 
turers of important office equipment and 
appliances, which have established educa- 
tional departments and put in charge of 
them persons who are well qualified in 
essential educational and business experi- 
ence. Many other manufacturers need to 
adopt the same farsighted policy. 
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‘Business 
Leadership ! 


Do you want to achieve it? 


Do you want your heads of de- 
partments to achieve it? 


If so, enroll yourself and have 
our business leadership course. 


A monthly service with in- 
cidental reading that will give 
American business men the im- 
pulse they need, especially at 
this time. 


Write for details 


Price $] 5.00 


Group rates upon application 


Bureau of Personnel 
Administration 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 


Four page material: 

Copy test adapted for short- 
hand dictation, remedial drills 
and special typing features. 


by 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 


Head, Department of Commer- 
cial Education, 
School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Every Teacher of Typewriting 
will be interested. 


For further information and scale of 
ptices write to 


TYPEWRITING TEST 
PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 344, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business 
subjects as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JoURNAL OF BusINESs EDUCATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Ni x. 


Billing Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N 


Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Blank Books 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Y. 


Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping Papers and Forms 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Books 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, ¥. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, a 

Ellis Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Grezg Publishing 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, 

Henry Heyenga mua Book Company, 6639 So. 
Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
41st St., Chicago, Ill. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, z 

— Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. 


Ronald _ Company, 15 E. 26th St.. New 
York, N. Y. 


South- -Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 
Walton School of Commerce, 332 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Calculating Machines 
Kemington Rand Business Service. Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 W. Fulton 
St., Chicago, I1!. 


Copyholders 


American Electric Co., Inc., 6126 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldx., 
New York, N. Y. 


Diplomas and Certificates 
Martin Diploma Co., 641 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
ass. 
Duplicating Machines 


Tick Company, A. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Duplicating Machine Papers 


Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, Il. 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 


Underwood Typewriter Company. 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, 


File Folders and Guides 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Filing Equipment 
Ross-Gould Co., 313 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 


LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
A4lst St., Chicago, III. 


Index Cards 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Prooklyn, N. Y. 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Magazines 


Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Note Book Clasps 


Van Valkenburg Co.. L. D., Holycke, Mass. 


Pads (Plain ard Ruled) 


Hano Paver Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pens and Pencils 


Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisc. 


Practice Papers for School Uses 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal] 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 
Remington Rand Pusiress Service, Inc., Buffalo. 
N. Y. 


lL C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., New 
York, 


Underwood 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, + 


School Furniture 
Sheldon & Co., E. H.. Muskegon, Mich. 


Schools and Colleges 
Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, we 


Walton School of Commerce, 332 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Shorthand Machines 


The Stenotype, Michigan Ave. at Ist St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Steno Note Books 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago. 


Teachers’ Agencie: 

Clerk-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldr., 
New Yerk. N. Y. 

Continental Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Creen, 
Ky. 

Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 

Mid-West Teachers’ Bureau, Kansas _ City, 
Kansas. 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriter Papers 
Hano Paper Cor;oretion, Bush Terminal 26, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Typewriters 
Femington Rand Pusiness Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
NN: 
L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., New 


York, N. 

Unaerwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, 

Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
York; N. Y. 


Convincing Evidence 


You have read this issue and are 
certainly convinced now that you 
should become a_ regular’ sub- 
scriber for the only magazine 
serving Business Education. 


SIGN THE ORDER FORM 
AND MAIL IT TODAY [& 


The Journal of Business Education 


1170 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Please send THe JourNnaAt or Business Epucation to the address 
given below regularly every month beginning .............. 
for which we agree to pay ........... .. Two Dollars upon receipt of bill. 


Per annum 


Subscription Rates 
$2 per year; to foreign countries, $3.00. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Thorough- 

ness in the 
treatment of 
fundaments is 

of high impor- 
tance in all in- 
struction. It is 
equally impor- 
tant in the treat- 
ment of method. 


It is because 
Text- 
books are thor- 
ough both in 
method of instruc- 
tion and treat- 
ment of funda- 
mentals that they 
are so ideally fitted 
to present day school 


necds. 


Any of the Extis 

Textbooks listed be- 
low will be found to 
substantiate this state- 
ment. 


PAPER 

REQUIREMENTS 
The paper problem, too, 
may be simplified. Service 
immediate, any quantity— 
on allruled forms and school 
papers. Note the coupon be- 
low for classification 


Ellis Publishing 


Company 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Builders of better books for 
Business Careers 


“PLEASE SEND”! 


Ellis Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for examination the following text- 
books and descriptive literature on your 
complete line:— 


Bookkeeping and Business Methods. .. ia 
Arithmetic for Business 

Rapid Calculatiou Exercises 

Practical Law CO Effective English and 
Letter Writing Accuracy Plus 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 
Typists Ellis Rational Speller 

» Price list on Ruled Forms and School 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Alphabetically Arranged 


A 
American Book Company 


American Electric Company, 


Bureau of Personnel Admin- 
istration 


Chicago Beach Hotel 

Clark-Brewer Teachers’ 
Agency . 

Cole - Cowan Teachers’ 
Agency 

Continental 
Agency 


Dick Company, A. B. 
Inside Front Cover 


Deitaphone Sales Corp. ........ 21 


E 
Kllis Publishing Co. 42 
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Gregg Publishing Co. 
Inside Back Cover 
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Henry Hevenga Text Book 
39 
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la Salle Extension Univer- 
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National Business Show Co., 


Ohio Teachers Bureau 
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Announcing the second book of the new 
Gregg Typing Series 


Greggs Typing. Book II 


(By Rupert P. SoRelle and Harold H. Smith) 


An advanced typing text that places today’s pedagogy and today’s 
business customs by the side of every typewriter in your classroom. 


This new text is the forerunner of new and higher standards of 


business training. 


The student who completes Gregg Typing, Book II, may truthfully 
say to his employer, “I am an experienced typist,” for he not only has 
been trained on the best models of typed forms that can be collected 
from the modern business office, but he also has acquired a superior 
typing skill that will enable him to equal the output of experienced 
typists. 


The first part of Gregg Typing, Book II, is devoted to a compre- 
hensive understanding of, and practice on, all typed business forms. 
This part of the text is a second cycle of applied typing skill, but on a 
higher level of accomplishment than the first cycle contained in 
Gregg Typing, Book I, or in other elementary typing texts. 


The second part of Book II consists of eighteen practical typing 
jobs, each requiring five periods to complete and each containing a 


group of related office assignments. 


Every moment of the classroom period has been carefully scheduled 
to develop the inexperienced beginner into the expert typist qualified 
to hold the best positions that business has to offer. 


Better texts mean better standards. Let Gregg Typing bring 
your classroom achievements to new high levels. 


List Prices, Books I and II, $1.20 each—Complete Book 81.50 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 
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Beauty is given a new significance. cieabibibadaniin 
a new meaning...in the New Model No. 6 


Now it’s here...the greatest 
contribution to writing machine 
perfection of the typewriter leader 
of the world...the New Model No. 6 
Underwood Standard. 
Champions...those nimble _fin- 
gered speed typists who have won 
honors in International Typewriting 
Contests...have used it...thrilled to 
it and pronounced it the greatest of 
Underwood achievements. 
Here’s a typewriter that you can 


liken to a thoroughbred because of 
its eager responsiveness when a fin- 
ger on the keys gives the signal to 
go. It means more typing production 
with less typing effort. 

Now...today...see the new Under- 
wood Standard...study it. Try it. 
Consider its new conveniences. If 
your work in life is to speed busi- 
ness through the typed word, you'll 
thrill to the great responsiveness of 
its willing, anxious-to-go keys. 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters . . . 


Bookkeeping Machines 


PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Marketed by Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 


The NE w MODEL No. 6 


NEW... 


CARRIAGE FRAME... Four-point 
suspension of frame increases sturdi- 
ness...reduces vibration... insures 
perfect alignment. 

FIVE-POINT DECIMAL TABULA- 
TOR...For increasing speed and 
ease in billing and statistical work. 
LINE SPACE LEVER... Insures 
even and precise spacing. 

BACK SPACE KEY LEVER... Posi- 
tive in operation. 
KEY LEVERS... 
responsive touch. 
STAR WHEEL SHAFT... Assures 
perfect horizontal alignment. 

KEY LEVER LOCK RELEASE... in 
the form of a key, increases ease of 
operation. 

SPACE BAR... Controlled by studs 
that elimi waste 


Provide even more 


And many important 
additional features 


NO 

STANDARD 
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